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CHarterR XXX. 


IN THE PASS OF THE DEVIL'S ROCK. 


S Jeanne opened the house-door for Sybil, a sudden gust of 
wind blew that at which the unseen listener had stood com- 
pletely open. He was no longerthere. Jeanne, on going to close 
this door, found the outer window of the room also open. Penhoél 
explained that, wanting some rushes while she and Babette were 
out, he had made shift to get them, and, finding the store-room 
needed air, had hooked back the window. 

Naturally, the husband and wife talked of Sybil and her 
diamonds. 

‘It was a slip of the tongue that I made,’ said Jeanne, ‘ but 
the sight of the necklace took me by surprise. The Emperor 
Nicholas gave that necklace to Madame when we were at St. Peters- 
burg, and she wore it at a grand dinner at the Palace. I dressed 
her for the dinner, and one of the opera people got a place for 
me in a gallery, where I could see the great company going 
into the dining-room. The Emperor was a noble-looking man, 
with a stony face, and the Empress had a fretful, frightened look. 
I did not see one among them to come up to my young lady. 
They said it was a great honour for her, as she was only a public 
singer, and so I suppose it was. The other things were royal pre- 
sents too, and when her uncle heard of all the honour that was 
done her he sent her the silver casket to hold her jewels. She 
never put on one of them since the day her child was born, and [ 
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don’t think she ever looked at them. It cost her something, I 
am sure, to take them out to-day, and give them to our angel. 
But it was not a bad way of preparing her for what isecoming.’ 

‘I don’t know much about the ways of the gentlefolk,’ said 
Penhoél; ‘ but it seems to me, if Monsieur quarrelled with Madame 
because she would not leave the stage and take to a quiet life in 
England, and for no other reason, he might have made it up when 
she left the stage of her own accord. Or else Monsieur must 
have been very hard indeed.’ 

‘He was not that,’ said Jeanne, who sat looking at her stove, 
as though she were reading a story in its polished delft face, and 
rubbing her hands slowly; ‘ he was not that ; but he was a proud, 
quiet man, and one that could never have been made to go from 
his word by any one or anything. So, when Madame went from 
her word, he was at first astonished, and then, after a little, I 
suppose he said: “ She prefers her theatre-life to her promise.” 
That was enough for him. I don’t think she understood him 
to the very last; he was so grave and so quiet. All my own 
troubles have not taken that time out of my head: when the 
anger went out of her, and the heartache came in; when she 
would come home from the theatre, with real bouquets and arti- 
ficial wreaths in her carriage, and threw herself into a chair and 
cry until she was too tired to cry anymore. Ah! well, her play- 
books, and the wreaths they threw to her the last time, are all 
that’s left of that—-she did not mind my keeping them; but she 
never spoke of it since.’ 

Jeanne rose, and looked in through the glass doors of her 
cherished book-case. Her little possessions were all in order. 
The money-box still occupied its place among the toys which had 
once been Sybil’s. It was no longer empty. In the peaceful 
months that had elapsed since the reprobate son had ceased to 
remind them of his existence, Jeanne had again begun to save up 
for that rainy day which French people bear in mind more steadily 
than we, and which comes to them more rarely. 

Mavis worked at her drawing until the stipulated hour had 
expired, when she replaced her materials in their case, and 
began to look out for Sybil’s appearance. The solitude of the 
scene around her was complete, her occupation had slightly 
chilled her; she was glad to catch sight of Sybil, when, with her 
first steps upon the planks, she emerged into view. Sybil walked 
across the Giant’s Stepping-Stones rapidly, and, having turned 
into the sandy path that led to the bank on which Mavis had 
been sitting, was hidden by the willows. Mavis, however, con- 
tinued to gaze in the direction of the Giant’s Stepping-Stones, 
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for now a second figure, distinctly thrown out by the early after- 
noon light, was crossing them. She recognised, with a thrill of 
terror, the man whom she had seen in the pass the first time she 
visited it, on the awful day that had brought her the news of 
Jack’s death. The man was stepping carefully and slowly along 
the planks, turning his head from side to side, as though to make 
sure that he was not observed. Presently he paused, and, raising 
his hand to his forehead, seemed to be trying to see the path through 
the tree stems ; now standing on his toes and craning his neck, 
again stooping low, and looking fixedly in the same direction. A 
sense of doom, of malediction, crept over her at the mere sight 
of this man; in another moment, with the recollection of the 
diamonds in Sybil’s bag, came recognition of the peril in which 
Sybil and herself stood. Some strange intuition came to her, and 
revealed what had occurred. Jean Lebeau had been lurking 
about the cottage, he had seen the diamonds, he had watched 
Sybil, to discover whether she was going back by the road, where 
a carriage would be awaiting her, or returning alone by the way 
through the pass. Mavis knew the man could not see Sybil 
from the Stepping-Stones, and that she herseif was hidden ; but, if 
he was tracking Sybil, he would come up with her in a few 
minutes. She darted up the bank, reached the narrow sandy 
footpath that wound through the wiilows on one side and the 
rocks on the other, saw Sybil below, not far off, and ran towards 
her. Without slackening her speed for an instant, she had opened 
her sketching-case, and thrown its contents into the bushes. 

‘Hush! dear,’ she said, ina panting whisper ; ‘ do not speak one 
word, and for God’s sake do as I teli you. You have been followed 
by Jeanne’s son.’ While she was speaking, she snatched the bag, 
and transferred its contents to the sketching-case. This she 
forced into Sybil’s hands. ‘I cannot run quickly—you can. 
Nothing can save us from being overtaken by him. Fly home 
with your diamonds! fly for your life! and bring help. Off! 
off! you cannot help me. You risk our two lives by a second’s 
delay.’ , 

Sybil understood, and obeyed her. It was all said and done in 
a moment, and Sybil darted away without a word. She had been 
out of sight for some minutes, and Mavis having, after an instant’s 
thought, gathered up a few handfuls of sand and put them 
into the bag, was concealed behind the very same rock that 
had once before hidden her from this villain, before he appeared 
on the footpath. That she could successfully elude him, sup- 
posing her fears to be well founded, would be impossible, she 
knew. The ascending path towards the chateau was visible from 
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the point he had reached for a much greater distance than any 
woman could have attained in the time since he lost sight of her, 
had that woman been walking quietly and undismayed, as he 
would suppose to be Sybil’s case if she had no suspicion that 
she was followed. If she was not in view, she could only have left 
the path on one side or the other, and he would merely have to 
search for her within the circumscribed space to which he would 
know she was limited. A little time might be gained, but not 
much at the best. Mavis’s terror was extreme, but her cool- 
headedness equalled it. The chance of Sybil’s getting safe home 
depended on delay; for if the villain should discover that the 
bag did not contain the diamonds, he might easily overtake Sybil 
before she could reach a place of safety. Mavis had a bunch 
of keys in her pocket; she found a key that locked Sybil’s bag. 
She then crouched down under the shadow of the rock, doubled 
her veil over her face, and hugged the bag to her breast with all 
the eager care that could be bestowed upon a precious treasure, 
while she waited, with a wildly beating heart, for the approach 
of the footsteps that were coming slowly and cautiously up the 
footpath. 

Mavis had not long to wait. Jean Lebeau, on reaching the 
top of the acclivity, from which the footpath was visible for a 
considerable distance, looked ahead, saw nothing of his quarry, 
and immediately began to beat the side of the pass, with the 
stealthy accuracy of a sleuthhound. He had been experiencing 
some hardship of late, to judge by his appearance. His clothes 
were in an advanced stage of shabbiness, and his florid face had 
lost its coarse good looks under the influence of a free indulgence 
in vice. The fixed ferocity of the eyes, the animal expression 
of the strong white teeth and thick, vermilion-coloured lips were 
also intensified. Altogether,a more remorseless, consummate, and 
dangerous ruffian than the man who was drawing every moment 
nearer to the brave girl who had so freely risked her life for her 
friend, but yet shrank with natural horror from the sacrifice, 
would have been hard to find under the sun that day. Mavis 
closed her eyes and prayed, as she heard him pushing aside the 
branches of the trees on the opposite side of the path. The oaths 
with which the ruffian polluted the air, when he found that Sybil 
had left the direct path, and therefore concluded that she had 
seen him crossing the Giant’s Stepping-Stones, did not reach 
Mavis’s ears. 

‘If she had told them,’ he muttered, ‘that she had come 
this way, I could have slipped away sooner, and might have 
been waiting for her here. But how was I to know that she had 
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not a carriage at the top of the road, and was not going back that 
way? She has seen me and taken fright ; and if she escapes me 
now,.I shall be signalled to the gendarmes, and not able either to 
escape the country or to pay my good mother and her cripple a 
visit unawares. So much the worse for her, for I swear I will 
have those diamonds, and her life with them, if there’s no other 
way of silencing her.’ 

He searched about for a few minutes, during which he went on 
muttering ferociously that she could not be far off, and that he 
would be even with Madame, who had recommended his mother 
to wash her hands of him, and to let him come to the scaffold his 
own way. The beating of Mavis’s heart was so violent that she 
could hardly keep her hold upon the bag. She began to feel that 
she was fainting just as he crossed the pathway, and made for 
the rock behind which she was crouching. In a moment he had 
seized her by the shoulder, and she, uttering a cry like that of a 
hare caught by a greyhound, crouched down still lower, with the 
desperate purpose of hiding her face. He held her with one hand, 
and tugged at the bag with the other; but she clutched it with a 
desperate strength. The struggle was, however, a brief one; he 
tore the bag from her hands, and flung her upon the ground, 
while her despairing scream rang vainly through the solitude 
of the great pass. But as she fell, her hat dropped off, and 
the ruffian saw her face. It was not Sybil’s. It was the face of 
a stranger, of one who did not know him, who could not identify 
him. In an instant he resolved not to commit a useless crime, 
a crime that must increase his danger a hundred-fold. How the 
bag had changed hands he neither knew nor cared ; he had got it. 
He struck the prostrate girl with his heavy foot, and rushed away 
with his booty. 

Dazed, trembling with terror, almost incredulous of her 
escape, Mavis staggered to her feet, and supported herself 
against the rock. Her dress was torn, her hands were bleeding, 
her senses were confused. She had no notion how much time had 
elapsed, when the ruffian once more rushed up to where she 
stood, held up before her eyes the black bag, slit through and 
empty, cried, as he flung it away: ‘Take that for your infernal 
cunning!’ and struck at her fiercely with a knife. She fell 
instantly, and Lebeau, leaning over her, was just about to repeat 
the stroke, when the deep bay of a bloodhound and the shouts of 
men broke upon the silence. 

The assassin turned, and fled down the pass. He reached 
the Giant’s Stepping-Stones, and was about to cross, when he 
was arrested by the sight of his mother, hurrying over from the 
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other side. Jeanne knew the bay of the bloodhound from the 
Chateau de la Dame Blanche, and as its deep and piercing sound 
was borne across the river she had rushed out of the cottage, in 
terror of she knew not what. The reprobate, balked thus, shrank 
back, and hid himself. His mother passed close by him, running 
wildly up the path which he had just trodden. Fearing to cross 
the Stepping-Stones now, lest he might be seen, he muttered 
to himself: ‘It’s better so, the scent will be lost in the water,’ 
crept under the shelter of the willows lower down the bank, and 
plunged into the river. The deep bay of the hound was in his 
ears, the violent surging of his blood, driven by fierce passions, 
by the despair produced by a vain crime, by the defeat of his 
scheme of robbery, and by his utter penury and outcast state, 
made a hideous ringing in his head. He battled with it, with 
furious curses; and, being completely hidden from view on the 
other side by the Stepping-Stones, struck out well to the middle of 
the river. Here a current caught him, and his strength suddenly 
failed. A blood-red flash before his eyes, a shock as though his 
head had burst open, and Jean Lebeau was at the mercy of the 
water. It sucked him under the ledge of the Devil’s Rock, 
and carried him down to the noisy confusion of the rapid below ; 
but he was dead before the rocks and the foaming whirlpool got 
him, and what they did to him was of no account. 

A superb bloodhound came tearing down the pass, followed by 
four men, and, at some distance, by two panting women, Eliza 
Blount and Sybil. When Jeanne reached the spot where Mavis 
lay, the dog and the men were beside her. Jeanne pushed her 
way among them, and knelt by the girl’s side. 

‘Is she dead, Madame Jeanne?’ asked one of the men, the 
head gardener, with great awe in his voice. 

‘Keep Mademoiselle away,’ said Jeanne, peremptorily ; ‘and 
stand back, all of you.’ 

She raised the senseless figure tenderly, and examined it with 
a skilful hand. The position of the wound revealed itself by the 
blood that was oozing through a cut in the cloth dress, and Jeanne 
called to one of the men to hurry off and bring Dr. Renouf to the 
spot with all speed. 

‘Is she alive ?’ 

It was Sybil who spoke. She had resisted the attempt to 
keep her from Mavis. 

‘Yes, she is alive. But how long will she live here in the 
cold, unless we can move her ?’ 

While she spoke, Jeanne had cut open the front of Mavis’s 
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gown, and was staunching the blood with Sybil’s handkerchief. 
The knife had struck just below the collar-bone, and, but for the 
thickness of the dress, would no doubt have inflicted an instantly 
fatal wound. Consciousness was returning, and with it came pain. 
Mavis’s face twitched, and she moaned heavily. Sybil dropped on 
her knees and wrung her hands. 

‘Can I do nothing, nothing for her?’ she groaned; ‘for her 
who has given her life for me?’ 

Jeanne looked up from her task in amazement. What did 
Sybil mean ? 

‘If some brandy could be got,’ suggested Eliza Blount, who 
had run down to the river and brought up a dripping handker- 
chief. 

‘Run, my angel, run to the house,’ said Jeanne ; ‘the brandy 
is in the press—you know where. Put your hand in my pocket, 
you will find the key. Take this good woman with you,’ she added, 
as Sybil rose from her knees, ‘ and send her back with the bottle, 
and a blanket, and my pocket-case. Do you stay, tell Penhoél 
what has happened, and get the box-bed ready, for we must take 
her there, if we only can take her anywhere alive. Run! run!’ 

The three men were looking on helplessly; the dog was 
sniffing about the ground, but noiselessly, waiting orders from 
one of the men whom he was accustomed to obey; this man, in 
his turn, seemed to be waiting orders from Jeanne. 

‘He can’t be far off that did this,’ said he. * Hadn’t we better 
go after him?’ 

Mavis opened her eyes, fixed them with a wildly imploring 
look on Jeanne’s face, and whispered :— 

‘No, no—let no one leave me.’ 

Jeanne had no suspicion of the meaning of that look, but her 
mind was busy with a suggestion which seconded Mavis’s wish. 
The wild eyes had closed again; a cold wind was rising, the 
means of staunching the wound were so imperfect, that the blood 
was still oozing from it. Waiting there for the doctor’s coming 
meant waiting until his aid would be too late. 

‘Could we carry her across the Stepping-Stones, when we have 
the blanket to wrap herin? It’s life or death; if she is shaken 
or frightened, all is over.’ 

‘It’s death to keep her here,’ said one of the men. ‘ We will 
try it.’ 

Jeanne continued her efforts, and in a very short time Eliza 
Blount appeared. Some brandy was cautiously administered to 
the sufferer, and with every possible precaution she was tightly 
wrapped in the blanket; then the women placed her on the out- 
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stretched arms of two of the men, and took up their own positions, 
one on either side of her, with their hands joined beneath her. It 
was a difficult task they had undertaken; the man at her feet 
would have to walk backwards all the way, the two women side- 
ways. Eliza Blount was not familiar with the Giant’s Stepping- 
Stones ; she had just crossed and recrossed them for the first time. 
Would her nerves prove as good as her will ? 

‘Don’t do it, if youre nervous,’ said Jeanne: ‘ let Etienne come 
opposite me.’ 

‘Etienne is too tall. I am not nervous,’ 

‘Don’t look at the water.’ 

‘No fear; I shall only look at her.’ 

The English maid’s speaking of French was still elementary, 
but Jeanne made out her meaning, and trusted the pity and grati- 
tude that spoke in her plain Saxon face, in the universal language 
of the human heart. Jeanne had written on a card, * She has been 
taken to Penhoél’s cottage: please follow;’ and placed it on the 
rock under which the wounded girl lay, where it could not fail to 
attract the doctor’s attention. As the bearers made their first 
painful steps towards the sandy footpath, the man at the head 
nodded to Etienne, and glanced at the dog. They might begin 
their hunt for the criminal now. 

The bearers carried Mavis, unconscious again, but still breath- 
ing, into the basket-maker’s cottage, and found such preparation 
as there was the means of making, complete. Sybil had told all 
to Penhoél, whose grief and horror were extreme. While Sybil’s 
hands were busy with the things that would be needed, Penhoél 
had eagerly questioned her. How could Jean have known what 
she carried in her bag? How came he, unseen, unnoticed, about 
the place ? Whenever he had previously come to trouble their 
peace, he had done it in the most open and ruthless way. Why 
had he hidden himself this time? Sybil hit on the truth. 

‘Perhaps this time he came not to cajole or bully his mother, 
but to rob her, and hide himself in the house. If he knew where 
she kept her money, he could have got it in her absence, before 
your very face, you know; you could not have prevented him, 
and if you would have called for help there is no one to hear 
you.’ 

‘That is true; it must have been so. Ah, I have it! The 
soft touch on the latch that I took for yours—he, peeping to see 
whether I was alone ; the soft step under the window, his prowl- 
ing wolf’s tread! And the window that I had opened! Did you 
see the wretch? Can you swear to him, when they take him ?’ 
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‘No, I did not see him, it was Marguerite who saw him, and 
ran to me and saved me. You know she saw him in the pass once 
before.’ 

‘Poor Jeanne! Poor mother! The worst we ever feared was 
not so bad as this.’ 

His head sank upon his breast. He was overwhelmed by 
the calamity that had fallen upon his wife, and by his own 
powerlessness to help her. The miserable wretch had indeed gone 
his own way to the scaffold. If Penhoél had but known that the 
justice of man had no more to do with the reprobate, that even 
then the hound had traced him to the water’s edge, but the river 
and the rocks had been his executioners, he would have dreaded less 
to see his wife. When she came, there was nothing to be thought 
of for the moment but the sufferer. The wound was dressed 
by Jeanne; Sybil bravely mastered her emotion, and rendered 
great aid. The hardest part of her task was to leave her brave 
friend, not even knowing what the doctor would say of her chance 
of life ; but Jeanne was peremptory. 

‘ Madame will have come home, and you only can tell her the 
truth. You only can make her believe that you are quite safe ; 
that she is not deceived. You must go. One of the men to take 
care of you—how do we know where the assassin may be? The 
other to remain here to take the doetor’s orders to the village, 
and the doctor’s opinion to the chateau; Eliza Blount to help 
me with the patient.’ 

‘Maman will come herself, you'll see.’ 

‘TI hope she will not, until to-morrow morning, if Dr. Renouf 
gives us hope. Quiet is the best chance. Beg her from me not 
to come unless I send for her.’ 

‘But, Nurse Jeanne—to stay away from her who saved my 
life!” 

Again Jeanne looked at her in amazement, and Sybil was 
confused. Bidding Jeanne ask Penhoél, for he knew it all, she 
hurried away with her escort. 

The doctor had come, and pronounced it possible that with 
great care the patient might live. There was even more to be 
feared from the shock to the nerves than from the wound; the 
case was extremely critical. He carried his report to the chateau 
himself, and found another patient there ; Sybil, spent with emotion 
and fatigue, was ill. 

‘Even if it were otherwise right,’ said the doctor, authorita- 
tively, ‘you cannot leave your daughter, Madame. You are the 
only person in the house, except Grégoire, who has got any head, 
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and you will have to use it for Mademoiselle, who has quite lost 
her own.’ 

Grégoire proved his claim to the doctor’s eulogium that night. 
He laid hands on the sketching case which Sybil had flung down 
in the hall, and locked it up with the plate. 

‘ Nobody asks, or cares, what has become of them, just now,’ 
said the sagacious old man to himself, ‘ but diamonds are diamonds, 
and thieves are thieves. Until I can suggest the strong coffer 
again, I will do the best I can with the plate-chest.’ 

Night settled down upon the sufferers and the watchers in 
the chateau and in the cottage. With heavy care, with painful 
thought in every line of her pale fixed face, Madame Vivian kept 
watch by the side of her daughter, as she tossed and moaned in 
feverish unrest. What a vigil that was; with the vision before 
her all the long night of her child’s escape and that which had 
purchased it! If only that life, so generously risked, to save the 
treasure and delight of her own, should be granted to her prayers 
and tears, henceforth Margaret Warne should be to her as a 
daughter. 

Early in the morning word was brought to Madame Vivian 
that the body of Jean Lebeau had been recovered from the river, 
and recognised. She knew then that the worst was known to her 
faithful Jeanne, and when they met no words were needed to tell 
each that the heart of the other was but more closely knit to her 
by their common calamity. 

The night had passed at the cottage in alternations of hope 
and fear, but in the morning hope prevailed. It was just at dawn 
that Eliza Blount, listening to the few words uttered now and then 
by Mavis in English, and trying to make out whether she was ex- 
pressing any wish, caught certain names, repeated over and over, 
and observed that the sufferer frequently moved her left hand 
feebly to her neck, and felt about it with her fingers. She drew 
Jeanne’s attention to this, and added that, whatever she was seek- 
ing, the want of it certainly distressed her. 

‘TI have it,’ said Jeanne, after a little consideration: ‘it must 
be this.’ She produced from her pocket a small object hung on a 
velvet ribbon. ‘I took it off when the doctor wanted to examine 
the wound. The ribbon is dabbled and stiff with blood.’ 

‘It’s aseal. Put it on a fresh ribbon, and let her have it. 
She will never rest without it.’ 

‘ What she says is all in English,’ said Jeanne. ‘That is as it 
was before, when she was ill, and we thought she had taken the 
fever from you. Is it anything she wants ?’ 
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‘I don’t know. She says nothing but names,’ 
‘What names?’ 
‘Father! Sarah! Jack!’ 


Carter XXXI. 
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The perplexity of Madame Vivian was equal to her distress. 
She had become so accustomed to associate Miss Warne with 
herself and Sybil in all things that she had ceased to think of the 
untold story in her life. She was, however, forced to think of it 
now; for the girl lay between life and death, and she had no 
knowledge of her kin. She had written to Miss Metge so soon as 
the first horror and confusion had subsided ; but she hoped little 
from this, it was only a measure of relief to herself. 

The third day had elapsed, and Madame Vivian had returned 
to the chateau after a visit of several hours to the cottage. There 
was no change in Mavis. The doctor had said, in a matter-of- 
course way, that it would be well to communicate with her relations. 

Madame Vivian reluctantly decided that she must seek among 
Miss Warne’s effects for a clue to any persons who had a right to 
be informed of her state, and she had taken away her keys. 

The search was quickly accomplished. Madame Vivian began 
by examining the writing-table. The drawer disclosed the packet 
on which Mavis had written the direction that, in case of her death, 
it should be burned, unopened. Laying this aside, Madame Vivian 
continued her investigation, but without result. The packet 
which presumably contained the information she so earnestly 
desired to obtain was inviolable, and not the slightest trace was 
afforded by anything else. The risk of asking the sufferer a 
disturbing question would be too great, even were it certain that 
she could take in its meaning. Nothing could be done. 

In the basket-maker’s humble cottage Mavis lay, tended by the 
woman whose gratitude she had earned, and by the mother of the 
ruffian whose hand had laid her low, while she was watched with 
the deepest solicitude by the mother of the girl whose life she had 
saved. It was only by degrees, after her daughter had rallied 
from the shock and bewilderment of the occurrence, that Madame 
Vivian realised what had happened up to the moment when Sybil 
left Mavis, at her entreaty, and flew homewards for help. The after- 
incidents were never made clear, except in their results, for Mavis 
could not bear to speak of them for Jeanne’s sake. With inde- 
scribable feelings Sybil’s mother contemplated the young girl who 
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had not hesitated to do that ‘ great thing,’ the laying down 
life for a friend, and knew that she might pass out of mortal sight 
without its being possible for her to say a word of her ineffable 
wonder, gratitude, and admiration. All words that she could ever 
speak would be so feeble that she sometimes felt it would be 
foolish to attempt any. If Marguerite lived she would simply tell 
her that a daughter’s rights were hers henceforth, in that home 
which but for her would have been left desolate. 

When Madame de Rastacq heard what had occurred, she 
suspended those rules of strict etiquette on which the relations 
between the two families were at present maintained, and came over 
to the Chiteau de la Dame Blanche in a neutral capacity. Réné 
had at once put himself out of the reach of temptation and vexa- 
tion by going away on a visit. 

Madame de Rastacq was sincerely fond of Sybil, and her pre- 
judice against Miss Warne gave way before the more amiable 
sentiment. She admitted freely that the ‘ oiseau bleu’ had justified 
Madame Vivian's estimate of her. She dwelt, too, upon her own 
sympathy with Madame Vivian’s feelings towards the preserver 
of her child—did she not owe an equal debt of gratitude to that 
gallant Englishman who had saved her son, after Inkerman, and 
had so narrowly escaped death himself? And was she not all 
impatience until she should have the satisfaction of receiving him 
at her house? Was there not in this remarkable coincidence yet 
another bond between the mother of her charming Sybil and 
herself? The name of the gallant Englishman was not mentioned, 
although it was to be presumed Madame de Rastacq had mastered 
it by that time. Once more Madame Vivian skirted the edge 
of discovery ; once more she turned out of the way that led to it. 


The morning of the fourth day brought hope to the watchers 
in the cottage, and to the lady of the chateau such overwhelming 
agitation as she had not believed she could ever again feel. 

She had reckoned that she might have news of M. Reveillon’s 
mission on that day, but did not expect to hear more than that 
he had made the necessary explanation to Mr. Dexter, and secured 
the transmission of her letter to Mr. Bassett. She was alone, and 
had just received a written report of the patient’s condition from 
Jeanne, when the morning’s letters were brought to her. There 
was the expected missive from M. Reveillon, and one other. At 
sight of this Madame Vivian stood as though turned to stone. 
Eighteen years of her life were swept out of remembrance by 
the touch of that paper, by the sight of that handwriting. She 
fought with the faintness that was stealing over her, and she also 
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resisted the quick whisper of hope that said to her, ‘If it were a 
refusal, he would have sent it through Reveillon.’ She was afraid 
of hope, the revenges which disappointment takes for the entertain- 
ment of it are so merciless! At length she rallied her courage, 
and carried her husband’s letter into her oratory. Whatever the 
award might be that awaited her with the breaking of its seal, 
she could bear it better there. 

It was a full hour before Madame Vivian summoned Grégoire 
and asked for Sybil. She had gone quite early to the cottage, 
under escort of the servant who was despatched thither each 
morning to bring back tidings of the night. The old man looked 
at his mistress with unconcealed wonder. She caught her breath 
while giving him directions to have the pony-carriage got ready as 
quickly as possible; her usually steadfast authoritative look was 
wandering ; but yet there was an air of elation about her, unfamiliar 
at any time, especially discordant with the mortal anxiety of the 
last few days. 

‘She is better, Maman,’ said Sybil, meeting her mother at the 
cottage door; ‘she has been quiet all night, and I think she 
knows me this morning. I am sure she knows Jeanne, for she 
opened her eyes and looked at her so pitifully. I will tell 
you what I did; I whispered very distinctly in Marguerite’s ear, 
‘“‘ Her son is gone away for ever; they cannot punish him.” I’m 
sure she understood. Jeanne thinks so too; fcr the next time 
Jeanne touched her, she leaned her cheek agains: her hand quite 
as if she meant it.’ 

The watchers were right. That night the balance had turned 
in favour of life, very slightly, but still sufficiently to justify 
hope. 

Leaving Sybil with the patient, Madame Vivian had a private 
conference with Jeanne. She made no attempt to console her 
faithful servant for a grief beyond consolation on one side of it— 
the grave of the reprobate son was too new—but she gave her 
that to think of which would surely bring her comfort. 

‘Good news for me is good news for you,’ sne said; ‘this is 
the best news you have heard for many a day. Sybil’s father is 
coming to the chateau to make acquaintance with his daughter, and 
to sanction her marriage.’ 

‘Eh, mon Dieu! is it possible ?’ 

‘It is true; he will be here in a few days. No one knows 
this but myself and you. Iam going to take Sybil home and 
tell her.’ 

‘She will be quite confounded.’ 

Madame Vivian had succeeded in turning Jeanne’s thoughts 
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into a fresh channel. After some time she took Sybil away. 
Jeanne stood at the door and watched the mother and daughter 
as they walked up the steep road to the place where the carriage 
awaited them. 

* She looks ten years younger since yesterday, and I never saw 
such a colour in her face, since she used to get it out of her rouge 
pots. Dear, dear, what a crooked thing life is!’ 

Sybil was so elated by the improvement in the patient, so full 
of sanguine hope, that she chattered to her mother gaily ; making 
plans for Marguerite’s benefit when she could be moved to the 
chateau. The carriage was stopped at the presbytére, and 
Madame Vivian went in alone. The Curé heard with satisfaction 
that his advice had been justified by results, and gave his attention 
to the other matter that was troubling Madame Vivian. He fully 
recognised the gravity of it. 

‘If she dies without revealing anything, he said, ‘ you are 
helpless and blameless. But I think that will not be so. If she 
recovers, your intentions towards her entitle you to her fullest 
confidence. So much as this I may say,’ he added, answering 
Madame Vivian’s questioning yet hesitating look, ‘I am con- 
vinced that nothing in that confidence would affect your 
intentions if you were in possession of it now; also, that when I 
received her into the Church no names or places were men- 
tioned.’ 

The Curé accompanied Madame Vivian to the gate. Half 
way down the walk he stopped. ‘Stay!’ said he; ‘did you not 
say that your husband’s English lawyer, an old friend, is coming 
with him to regulate all these affairs ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Very well then. So soon as Mademoiselle Warne is able to 
see me, I will advise her to consult the English lawyer.’ 

He spoke a few words to Sybil, and the carriage moved on. 
‘The lawyer will find some way of getting at her father, and 
proving her story,’ said the Curé to himself: ‘ it all lies in that.’ 

‘Oh, mother! is it all possible? is it all true? I can’t, I 
ean’t take it into my mind that I have a father who has never 
seen me, and a brother, and that I never knew it until to-day. I 
feel bewildered.’ 

‘You must not agitate yourself. I have told you to-day so 
that you may be quiet, and get used to the idea before your father 
comes to us. We must not distress him, you know; we must be 
quite calm.’ 

‘But I can’t be calm. To think that he is my own father, 
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and yet a perfect stranger! To think that I ought to have been 
talking to him all my life, and that I shall not know how to say 
a word to him! And he will think of me only as a strange young 
lady!” 

"Madame Vivian winced from the pain of these words, so true, 
so unconsciously uttered. 

‘Yes, yes, you will know how to talk to him; and be quite 
sure he will think of you only as what you are.’ 

‘But, Maman, he can’t love me, you know. And suppose I 
had died, any time, as a little child, or now, he would not have 
been sorry for me.’ 

‘Hush, hush, I cannot bear it. Don’t say such things. Do 
you think I have not thought the same many times? Don’t 
reproach me too bitterly, my child.’ 

‘ Reproach you, mother!’ exclaimed Sybil; ‘ how could such a 
thought ever come into my mind? How could you imagine I 
should ever believe that the fault was yours ?’ 

‘ But it was, dearest, it was. When you are a good and happy 
wife you will understand what I have told you; you will see 
that it was for want of the grace of state your mother lost all 
the happiness of her life. And you will learn by that, my dear. 
Ah, my God, my God, if only one human being in this world 
could really be taught by the experience of another, and saved by 
that teaching, it would be well, well worth it.’ 

She had departed from the quiet firmness with which she had 
told her story to her daughter, and Sybil was startled by the 
change. She turned very pale, but said nothing. Madame 
Vivian instantly checked herself, and resumed with calmness :— 

‘I have told you my story badly, dear, if I have left you in any 
doubt that the fault was all mine; you must take my word for 
that F 

‘I cannot, mother, Sybil interrupted with a decision quite 
new to her, ‘even at your bidding. I have known you, remem- 
ber, all my life. You cannot do away with that, and it settles 
the question. But it is not for me to ask, or to know, or to think, 
where the blame lay. No—no—don’t stop me; let me say my 
say. I will not displease you, I will not disappoint you, but I 
cannot believe that the best mother in the whole world was not 
the best wife also.’ 

What could the mother do but hold her in her arms and let it 
be so? She could trust to time to make Sybil love her father. 
The questions, the surmises, the wondering of the girl were inex- 
haustible, and in them, the first agitation past, Madame Vivian 
found relief. Her mother’s own story was a source of endless 
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wonder to Sybil. She would sit on her footstool and gaze at her, 
trying to picture her, in stage robes, holding a great audience cap- 
tive by the spell of her singing. She was partly amused and 
partly confused at the recollection of her complacent assumption 
that her mother knew nothing about music, and reminded her of it. 

‘You must have made a very strong resolution, Maman, and 
held to it very firmly ; for I have never heard you sing a note.’ 

‘I have never sung since you were born. I lost my voice 
some time before. One day I will tell you all about the last. time 
1 ever used it.’ 

‘And the diamonds ?’ asked Sybil, suddenly, struck by another 
remembrance—* were they given to you as a great singer?’ 

‘Yes ; you shall know all that too, in time.’ 

‘But this ?’ she touched the ruby and diamond ring her mother 
always wore—‘ was this given to you as a great singer?’ 

‘Yes—and no. It was your father’s first gift to me.’ 

* And you put everything away from you, except that!’ 

She said no more, but turned the ring softly about on her 
mother’s finger. ‘She was thinking; if this meant that her 
mother had never ceased to love the living husband she had 
lost, what a wasted life had been endured, very nobly, under 
her own eyes! How much that had vaguely perplexed her was 
now made plain! 

And it was all owing to Réné that this wrong was about to be 
righted. It was for her sake and his! Sybil was far from under- 
standing all that had been staked upon her mother’s appeal to 
her father, she was quite content with the knowledge that those 
horrid questions of ‘ papers,’ money, and business, which had in- 
terrupted her happiness in its dawn, were to be settled by this 
revelation. She pictured to herself her lover's wonder and content ; 
she arranged the meeting between her father and Réné. Her 
mother, amid the tumult of her mind, could find pleasure in 
observing that she was growing familiar with the idea of her father, 
and his place among them all. 

‘I wish you could describe him to me, Maman. I want to 
know what he’s like. Am I like him ?’ 

‘T think not.’ 

‘Am I like my brother ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘What is my brother’s name? Is he coming too?’ 

‘No. Heis abroad. His name is John. He is an officer in 
the English army.’ 

‘Is he a captain, like Réné? Captain John Vivian—what a 
nice name!’ 
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‘No, no, darling, not Vivian. I have not told you all. Vivian 
was my own name. Your father’s name is Bassett. Your brother 
is Captain John Bassett.’ 

Sybil sprang up. 

‘Maman! Isheinthe Infantry? Inthe Rifle Brigade? Was 
he at Inkerman ?’ 

‘ Yes, and severely wounded. Why do youask? Does Réné 
know him ?’ 

‘Know him! Why, mother, Réné has talked of him to me 
a hundred times! It was he, Captain John Bassett, who searched 
among the dead for Réné after the — and saved his life!’ 

The bennennnat in it state was nailataiuails a the 
day of the expected arrival of Mr. Bassett and Mr. Dexter, the 
over-burthened mind of Madame Vivian obtained relief on that 
point, for Dr. Renouf pronounced his patient ‘saved!’ Sybil 
was full of all she should have to tell to Marguerite, but had 
been forbidden by Dr. Renouf to say anything for the present. 
How the hours of that day passed neither the mother nor the 
daughter could have told; but they did pass, and there came a 
moment when the two stood, pale and silent, listening to foot- 
steps crossing the outer hall towards the salon. The next, the 
husband and wife met, and Sybil’s mother placed her in her 
father’s arms, 

It was interesting to Mr. Dexter to observe how the Squire took 
to his daughter, and how Sybil took to the Squire. They studied 
each other; they talked, they walked together; they were on 
perfectly comfortable terms in what would have been an impossibly 
short time to persons of less simplicity of character and greater 
self-consciousness than those two. Mr. Dexter had not now to 
learn for the first time how complete is the surrender of pride and 
obstinacy in a fine nature, when conscience has got the better of 
them both; but he was touched by this example. 

Sybil’s curiosity about Jack was inexhaustible. Would he like 
her, did her father think? How soon could he come to them? 
The special business that had led to the present state of things was 
left to the arrangement of Madame Vivian and Mr. Dexter. Réné 
was summoned, and Madame de Rastacq was apprised that the 
stipulated delay was at an end. 

Mr. Dexter had kept his discovery about Bassett to himself; 
it was for the perpetrator of that pious fraud to explain and excuse 
it. He did not doubt that she would do so effectually, even 
though Mr. Bassett’s pride stoodin her way. How perfect was the 
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tact with which she behaved ; how easy the matter-of-course way 
in which she put the Squire at the head of the house! If she had 
only managed him as well in the early days as she did now, the 
intervening years might have been happy. 

Madame Vivian took an early opportunity of bringing the 
subject of Miss Warne before the Squire and Mr. Dexter. Mr. 
Bassett was eagerly interested in the story, and as anxious as his 
wife that all it was in their power todo should be done. Mr. 
Dexter, with a professional reserve on the point of the prudence of 
Madame Vivian’s acceptance of Miss Warne in the first instance, 
was clearly of opinion that it was now necessary to ascertain 
whether she had any one belonging to her. He was ready to adopt 
the suggestion of the Curé. ‘Considering all the cireumstances,’ 
he said—‘ the assurance given by Dr. Chad, the absence of com- 
munication between Miss Warne and any one outside your own 
circle, and her silence, while living on the best of terms with 
you, I am convinced that the secret she is keeping is not her own.’ 

The wonderful news which Sybil was longing to impart to her 
friend could not yet be told with safety, although Mavis was 
steadily gaining strength, and the sight of strange faces would 
still be too much for her. The gentlemen might, however, 
accompany Madame Vivian and Sybil to the cottage. 

They descended into the pass, and divided into couples. Sybil 
took Mr. Dexter in hand this time; the Squire walked with his 
wife through the winding ways, and talked to her as to an old 
and trusted friend—yet not of themselves, or of the past as it 
concerned them. He told her Jack’s story, and she listened with 
the deepest interest. Her husband’s beloved son must be a fine 
resolute young fellow; was the girl worthy of him? Was his 
absolute confidence well founded? Mad she forsaken him, or was 
she dead? The subject was so engrossing, that the scene through 
which they passed hardly attracted the Squire’s attention at all, 
until they reached a spot where Sybil and Mr. Dexter were waiting 
for them to come up. Sybil’s eyes were full of tears. She pointed 
to a rock in the sand, and said :— 

‘It was there, father.’ 

Penhoél was sitting in the front of the cottage, and gave them 
good news of the patient. The Squire and Mr. Dexter remained 
with him, and presently Jeanne came out. She looked in some 
uncertainty at the two grey-haired elderly gentlemen. Which of 
them was the handsome Englishman with the grand look, who had 
married her beloved mistress, and left her for a broken promise, all 
those years ago? The Squire, saying, ‘Jeanne! do you re- 
member me?’ put out his hand. She saw the grand look and 
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the smile, and the bent figure with the grey hair puzzled her 
no longer. Jeanne was followed in a few minutes by Sybil. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘Marguerite is fast asleep, and she looks 
almost like herself again. Come with me and look at her. Maman 
says you may.’ The Squire followed his daughter into the house. 

Mavis had been removed from the airless box-bed to a couch 
sent from the chateau, and there she lay, almost as white as her 
pillow, in a deep calm sleep. One thin hand lay on the coverlet 
by her side; the other, lightly closed, rested on her neck. The 
brow was smooth, the lips were slightly parted, the face wore a 
restful look of relief from pain. 

The Squire, with Sybil’s hand upon his arm, stood by the side 
of the couch, and gazed intently upon the sleeping girl. At the 
far end of the kitchen Eliza Blount was speaking in a whisper 
to Madame Vivian. 

‘She is getting clear in her mind,’ said the woman; ‘ this 
morning she spoke to Jeanne in French. She will do now.’ 

The sleeper moved slightly. The Squire drew back, lest she 
might awake. The closed hand opened, and dropped at her side. 
She turned her head, and a small object which had been covered 
by her hand fell from a loosened ribbon on her neck upon the 
floor, but without disturbing her. 

The Squire picked up the small object, and, turning to lay it 
on a table, looked at it. 

‘It is a seal she always wears, Jeanne tells me,’ whispered Sybil. 
‘I had better put it back upon the ribbon ; I will not wake her.’ 

The Squire took no notice of what she said, but went out of 
the door and addressed Mr. Dexter :— 

‘Look here, Dexter, this is Jack’s seal; he always wore it. 
It has just fallen from Miss Warne’s neck. He told me he 
had given it to Mavis Wynn. Come with me, and look at 
her.’ 

The Squire, trembling with excitement, took Mr. Dexter by the 
arm, and led him up to the couch. The deep beneficent repose of 
the sleeper was still undisturbed. 

Mr. Dexter looked at her, drew back for a moment, looked 
again, and made, on tiptoe, for the door. The Squire followed 
him, the women gazing at them in wonder. 

‘Yes, Squire, that girl is Mavis Wynn.’ 

‘If only Jack were here,’ said the Squire to his wife, while yet 
the solemn joy of the discovery was full upon them all. ‘If only 
Jack were here, and his mind at rest!’ 

‘It is better, believe me, that there should be a little delay. 
He will not have to suffer: from seeing her as an invalid, and in 
L 2 
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her present state she could not be allowed to know that he was 
here. Remember that she has believed him to be dead for nearly 
two years.’ 

The Squire shrank from the recollection of the few minutes 
during which he too had believed the same. 

‘Oh, mother,’ said Sybil, in an awe-struck voice, ‘ how is she to 
be told? It might kill her.’ 

‘I think we must leave that for Jack to decide, dear; but do 
not fear—it will not kill her.’ 


CuarteR XXXII. 


‘WHILE THE RIVER RUNS AND THE WIND BLOWS.’ 


‘Here's the old place, and it looks very much as if we were 
not expected. I hope there’s nothing wrong.’ 

Jack Bassett jumped out of the fly that had brought Jeffrey 
and himself from Chester, and knocked vigorously at the door on 
the farm-side. It was opened by Mr. Reckitts. He was greatly 
surprised to see Captain Bassett, and told him that his arrival 
had not been expected, at least to the knowledge of the farmer, 
who had seen Miss Nestle not half an hour previously. 

‘Very odd,’ said Jack. ‘My father ought to have had my 
letter a week ago.’ 

‘It’s two weeks since the Squire’s been gone.’ 

‘Gone! Where ?’ 

‘To France, I believe, Captain.’ 

‘To France! Where’s Miss Nestle ?’ 

‘I can’t say. Shall I let you through with my key, and then 
see to your luggage ?’ 

In this odd fashion Jeffrey was introduced to Fieldflower Farm. 

‘Well!’ said Mr. Reckitts to himself, ‘ what a thing travelling 
is, to be sure! There’s the Captain been away to the far end of 
the world, and he comes home no more uppish than if he’d been 
to Liverpool and back by parliamentary.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, Nesty, that you don’t know where my 
father is ?’ said Jack, when Miss Nestle had ‘ come to’ after the 
fright which his sudden appearance at the top of the stairs had 
given her. Trotty Veck’s welcome by this time had subsided from 
the barking to the snorting stage. 

‘I don’t, indeed. Never did the Squire leave me in such 
trouble of mind before.’ 

‘ You're sure he was quite well when he went to London ?’ 

‘He was quite well; only worrying about you, as usual, Mr. 
Jack. I’m sure any one would think there was no clothes wanted 
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in France, for he sent for no more luggage than he took with him 
to London.’ 

‘And what did he go to London for?’ 

‘He went ’—here Miss Nestle hesitated—‘ he went—well, it 
was on your business, Mr. Jack. The Squire thought Mr. Dexter 
could help him to get what you wanted done before you came 
home.’ 

An expressive glance at Jeffrey accompanied this explanation. 

‘Never mind Mr. Jeffrey, Nesty ; he knows all about it. Mr. 
Jeffrey is Miss Wynn’s cousin, and he knows what a dear old 
friend you are, too.’ 

Miss Nestle acknowledged the introduction to Miss Wynn’s 
cousin with a curtsey of the good old kind now extinct. 

‘Then, Mr. Jack, I need not say any more, and I will just 
see to your dinner. Mr. Jeffrey’s room is quite prepared for him.’ 

‘It has been ready since the day my father told her it might be 
wanted in a few months or so,’ said Jack. ‘She is the dearest old 
soul in the world ; and if you only praise Belshazzar, the parrot—a 
demon, if ever there was one in a beak and feathers—you will be 
a favourite with her at once.’ 

Miss Nestle’s few words had raised Jack’s hopes. The Squire’s 
absence, thus accounted for, was no evil; but what had he heard 
that had induced him to go to London? This question could 
not receive an answer to-day. That night Jack would write to 
Mr. Dexter. 

He was the first to enter the Dame’s Parlour. He thought 
bitterly enough of the assured hope with which he had left the 
old room where he and Mavis had plighted their troth, and of the 
blank defeat he had encountered. Still, his heart was not heavy. 
The oceans that had divided them divided them no longer; the 
search might be difficult, but at least it would not begin in a 
deception. Besides, his father might be on the track already. 

He turned over the papers symmetrically arranged on a 
speckless table. Nothing very interesting among them. The 
usual circulars, bills, notices, a few letters from brother officers, 
and one from de Rastacq. Ah, that was a lucky fellow; his 
affairs were going well; nothing but a formal delay about the 
business of the ‘dot’ to trouble him. A few weeks would probably 
see him married to the charming Mademoiselle Vivian. Had 
ever the course of true love run so smooth as for this pair? De 
Rastacq was not sure about Jack’s leave, but hoped he would 
contrive to pay them his promised visit in time for the marriage, 
which Réné would hurry on as fast as Madame Vivian would 
permit, on the score of the expiry of his own leave. 
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‘I don’t know about going there,’ said Jack to himself, ruefully ; 
‘I’m very glad for de Rastacq’s sake, but I Hullo! What’s 
the matter ?’ 

‘Look here,’ said Jeffrey, who had clattered down stairs in a 
violent hurry, and now burst into the room in his shirt-sleeves, with 
a bundle of papers in his hand, ‘I found these in my room— 
letters sent on from Ottawa by Scarsdale. What do you think 
is among them?—A note from Mavis! Hurrah! she’s found! 
she’s found! I say, Bassett, don’t look so white and wild. You 
stood all the rest so well; don’t give in now.’ 

Jack put out his hand, and Jeffrey, with a dubious look at 
him, gave him the letter in which Mavis had recommended Jane 
Price and her husband to the good offices of her cousin. 

<“ Chateau de la Dame Blanche, near Quimperlé, Finistére.” ’ 
Jack read aloud detached sentences, with heaving breast and 
uncertain voice—‘ “I am settled here as companion to Made- 
moiselle Vivian. Her mother is a kind friend to me. ... My 
father is in Australia. Mrs. Jackson will tell you all about 
me. I should be glad to hear of your welfare. . . .” Why, Jeffrey, 
she is living close to the very place I am invited to, and this Miss 
Vivian is the girl de Rastacq is to marry.’ 

‘You're looking better, my dear fellow,’ said Jeffrey, irrele- 
vantly. ‘It’s an extraordinary thing, and I am more than glad. 
It has been a roundabout way of getting an address, hasn’t it ? 
And now Ill go and put my coat on.’ 

With this, Jeffrey left Jack to himself, and returned to his 
room, pondering on the surprising and obstinate constancy of this 
young man, and the simple solution of the problem that had 
balked them for so long, and involved them in so much. 

But Jack, with the beloved handwriting pressed to his lips, 
fervently and humbly thanked God. 

‘ Will you stay here, and let Miss Nestle take care of you—for 
of course you know I’m off in the morning?’ said Jack, when they 
were at dinner. 

‘No, I shall go with you. I mean to see this business right 
through. Perhaps my cousin will want me to give her away, as 
next of kin.’ 

They started for London in the morning, and, arriving after 
office hours, called at Mr. Dexter’s house. But they could get no 
information respecting the Squire, for Mr. Dexter was away from 
home. Could the servant say where? She could: her master was 
in France. 

‘He has gone with my father, depend on it,’ said Jack. 
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They have got some clue, and they aro following it up. We won’t 
waste time on going to Lincoln’s Inn to-morrow. We'll cross in 
the morning.’ 

The important interview had taken place. The Squire’s 
explanation, made with dignity and simplicity all his own, had 
been received with the very perfection of manner by Madame de 
Rastacq, who found the amount of Sybil’s ‘dot’ greatly beyond her 
expectations, Among the talents of the‘ very clever woman,’ whom 
Mr. Dexter studied with ever-growing admiration, was a marked 
capacity for the management of money. Madame Vivian was 
wealthier than her astute neighbour had ever imagined her to be. 

Mavis’s progress was so satisfactory that Sybil had got the 
doctor’s permission to tell her just a little of her good news on 
the next day. The betrothed lovers had received the social sanc- 
tion that permitted them to meet and talk of their future. Réné 
and the Squire were on excellent, though not very conversational, 
terms; and Sybil found it a delightful task to interpret between 
them, while she laughed at the English of the one, and the French 
of the other. Réné had dined at the chateau, and, the evening 
being very fine, the whole party had adjourned to the glass gallery. 
The moon had risen early, and the sombre pass was streaked with 
her silver light. Madame Vivian sat a little apart, lost in her 
own thoughts. Mr. Dexter was undisguisedly asleep. Réné, 
Sybil, and the Squire had gone into the verandah. 

‘It is a beautiful scene,’ said the Squire. 

‘I never thought it so beautiful before,’ whispered Réné. 

‘I never was so happy in my life,’ said Sybil, addressing the 
assurance to her father and her lover equally; ‘only one thing 
could make me happier—if my brother were but here! There’s 
Grégoire. What does he want? Can it be anything from the 
cottage ?’ 

She darted back into the gallery, just as Grégoire’s cireum- 
spect steps had brought him to his mistress’s side. 

‘Two gentlemen from England desire to know whether 
Madame can receive them. Their business is urgent. M. le 
Capitaine Bassett, and Monsieur Jefferay.’ 


It is once more ‘glorious summer’ at Fieldflower Farm. 
Roses are clustering round the long casements of the Dame’s 
Parlour, the turret-arbour is buried in greenery, the river sparkles 
as it runs along through the rich fields and under the old walls. 
On its shining bosom a boat is afloat, with a pair of sculls in it, 
but they are idle; likewise a pair of lovers, but they are silent. 
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In the distance, near the arbour-boathouse, Reuben looks rather 
picturesque, lying on the bank ; nearer, the effect would be injured, 
for he is eating bread and cheese in larger lumps than ever. 
Trotty Veck, grown too old for water-parties, keeps Reuben 
drowsy company. 

Inside the house there is pleasant shade and a delightful 
fragrance of simmering fruit. Miss Nestle is in the miniature 
museum, surrounded with jam-pots—lIsaac sleeping among them 
—and perfectly happy. If certain rumours that have reached 
her are true, Miss Nestle may presently resume her sway at 
Bassett. Pretty topsy-turvyness she expects to find in the museum 
there! What else indeed is to be expected, when ladies play at 
being housekeepers—even when they are very nice ladies with 
no fallallishness about them, and have put themselves out of their 
place with the best motives? But one thing she is determined 
upon; it is that Mr. Jack shall not come short of jam. No one 
in the world but herself can know how much Mr. Jack depends 
on jam. Moreover, she will teach Mrs. Jack how jam should be 
made. 

A sound of exceeding sweet singing comes into the old rooms 
with the perfumed air. Miss Nestle looks out, sees the boat 
motionless upon the water, and listens to the solemn music. 

‘It’s the psalm they’re so fond of. How clear her voice 
comes!’ 

Before the hills in order stood, 
Or Earth received its frame ; 

From Everlasting, Thou art God, 
To endless years the same ! 


Jack has taken up the sculls, and the boat moves on. 

Presently the boat nears the swans’ nest, and Mavis scatters bread 
upon the water for Jack and Jill, and their thriving cygnets. 

‘Let us get out and walk back?’ says Jack. He pulls the 
boat up; they leave it for Reuben, and walk along the bank towards 
the old walls, hand in hand. Mavis is still delicate-looking, 
and there is too little colour in her cheeks; but she is much 
handsomer than she was when Jack saw her first, and the gravity 
of her face is full of peace. Presently Jack detains her, and, 
looking up at the old walls, says :— 

‘It was here, Mavis, just here, that you made me the promise 
to say, every day, that you were mine so long as the river should 
run and the wind blow.’ 

‘And I said it, every day—even when, when —— 

‘I know, I know. But it is a better promise we have made 
each other now ’—he drew her close to him—‘ for you shall be mine, 
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and I shall be yours, when there are no more rivers to run, and no 
more winds to blow, in swcula sceculorum. Amen!’ 


‘ Jack will have to join his regiment very soon,’ said the Squire 
to his wife, ‘and I should like to see him and Mavis in the old 
place first ; so I think of going back to England next week.’ 

‘Do you?’ 

She said this with a very nervous smile. 

‘Will that hurry you too much, my dear ?’ 

She breathed freely. 

‘Not in the least. I could be ready to-morrow. Grégoire 
will take charge here.’ 

‘Do you know where I propose to go to?—Our young people 
being in possession at Fieldflower Farm, I think of making a long 
visit to my tenant at Bassett.’ 

‘Oh, Randolph, you are too good to me!’ The Squire’s 
wife burst into tears, just as if she had been a young woman, and 
not a remarkably clever one. 

This little dialogue took place in Madame Vivian’s library, 
and, as the Squire’s eyes gravitated towards books as naturally as 
some women’s—and men’s—eyes gravitate to a looking-glass, he 
turned to an inspection of her book-shelves, when she began to 
write the letters rendered necessary by his welcome decision. 

Slowly, and with the peculiar greediness of aspect and stealthi- 
ness of touch of a genuine lover of books, the Squire travelled 
along the shelves, absorbed in his examination, and uttering occa- 
sional little grunts of approbation. Now and then, the forefinger 
passing along the lines would pause, and he would slip a volume 
off the shelf, dip into it, replace it, and go on. His wife watched 
his proceedings with delight; he had entirely forgotten her pre 
sence; she might lay down her pen and be happy in the mere 
unrestrained sight of him. He had inspected a full third of her 
collection when he turned round with a volume in his hand, and 
surprise in his face. 

‘ How did this come here?’ 

‘ What is it ?’ 

She rose and went to him. 

‘It isa book that belongs to me. It isa marked copy, with my 
bookplate in it too, of a remarkable novel, by a writer whom I 
admire very much. How comes it here? Jack did not bring it 
with him, I’m sure, and this book was not at the Farm. It was 
among some books I left at Bassett to be sent to the binder. How 
comes it here?’ 

‘Did you say it was a favourite with you?’ 
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There was a tinge of pink in Madame Vivian’s cheeks that 
might have been the soft blush of a young woman. 

‘Yes, a great favourite. I have all the writer’s works. She 
calls herself ** Ignota.” But don’t you know how the book came 
here ?’ 

‘I do, Randolph, Ido. I took it away with me from Bassett.’ 

* You—took—it—away—from—Bassett ? ’ 

‘Yes. I have never ventured to tell you until now. I went 
down to Bassett with Mary Metge. I wanted to see your home, 
that was to have been mine; I wanted to have a picture of it in 
my mind. I was there only a few hours, and I saw this book—you 
had marked some passages in it; I could not resist the temptation 
of taking it—it was like talking to you once more.’ 

‘Why ?—what was there in it, particularly ?’ 

The Squire stood with his back to the bookcase, the accusing 
volume in his hand. His wife took it, and turned to the title- 
page. 

‘Look,’ she said, ‘Ignota—the Unknown. Not to be known, 
not to be before the public for praise, or censure, for any kind of 
discussion. I could not help it, Randolph. I had to put some- 
thing that would not let me think for ever of my wretched self, 
between me and the misery that was of my own making. I 
should have gone mad but for it. And I took the book because 
you had marked it, and written a word here and there.’ 

‘Do you mean, can you mean, that you are the writer of those 
novels, which I have looked for year after year, and know almost 
by heart ?’ 

‘I do mean that. I am Ignota.’ 

‘Et magnifica, my dear!’ She was so overpowered that 
he added, with the whimsical expression she remembered so 
well :— 

‘Can you stand criticism, madame my wife? Yes! Then 
let me say that there’s a charming variety about your writing in all 
respects but one. Your hero is a fixed type. You call him bya 
variety of names, but there’s only one man. How do you account 
for this ?’ 

‘Easily. My unvarying hero is a portrait. As you say: 
“There is only one man.” I am a true believer, Randolph, and 


“ One, and one only, is the Lover’s Creed.”’ 


(The End.) 
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French Duelling. 


OnE of the liveliest little duels we have lately heard of is that 
which took place in October last between the journalist M. 
Rochefort and Captain Fournier. It appears that the gallant 
captain felt himself aggrieved by some free expressions in the 
‘ Intransigeant,’ challenged the editor, and both belligerents went 
out with swords, whereupon Rochefort pinked Fournier, Fournier 
slashed Rochefort, both lost a teaspoonful or so of blood, and 
honour appears to have been satisfied. 

In the eyes of the average Briton there is always something 
absurd about aduel. He either thinks of the duel in‘ The Rivals,’ 
or as it is occasionally witnessed at Toole’s theatre, or of Mark 
Twain’s incomparable ‘ affair’ with M. Gambetta; but it seldom 
occurs to any one in this country to think of a duel as being 
honourable to either party, or capable of really meeting the 
requirements of two gentlemen who may happen to have a differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The Englishman kicks his rival in Pall Mall, canes him in 
Piccadilly, or pulls his nose and calls him a liar at his club. He 
is then had up for assault and battery, his grievance is well aired 
in public, he is consoled by the sympathy of an enlarged circle of 
friends, pays a small fine, and leaves the court ‘ without a stain 
upon his character.’ If, on the other hand, his rival is in the 
right, the damages are heavy, and his friends say, ‘ Pity he lost his 
temper and made a fool of himself, and there the matter ends. 
In either case outraged justice or wounded honour is attended to 
at the moderate cost of a few sovereigns, a bloody nose, or a 
smashed hat. 

We think on the whole it is highly creditable to England 
that this should be so. The abolition of duelling by public 
opinion is a distinct move up in the scale of civilisation. 

Perhaps we forget: how very recent that ‘ move up’ is. 

When it ceased to be the fashion to wear swords in the last 
century, pistols were substituted for these personal encounters. 
This made duelling far less amusing, more dangerous, and 
proportionally less popular, The duel in England received 
practically its coup de griice with the new Articles of War of 1844, 
which discredited the practice in the army by offering gentlemen 
facilities for public explanation, apology, or arbitration in the 
presence of their commanding officer. But previous to this ‘ the 
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duel of satisfaction’ had assumed the most preposterous forms. 
Parties agreed to draw lots for pistols and to fight, the one with a 
loaded, the other with an unloaded weapon. 

This affair of honour (?) was always at short distances and 
‘ point-blank,’ and the loser was usually killed. Another plan 
was to go into a dark room together and commence firing. There 
is a beautiful and pathetic story told of two men, the one a 
‘kind’ man and the other a ‘timid’ man, who found themselves 
unhappily bound to fight, and chose the dark-room duel. The 
kind man had to fire first, and, not wishing to hurt his adversary, 
groped his way to the chimney-piece and, placing the muzzle of 
his pistol straight up the chimney, pulled the trigger, when, to 
his consternation, with a frightful yell down came his adversary 
the ‘timid’ man, who had selected that fatal hiding-place. 

Another grotesque form was the ‘ medical duel,’ one swallowing 
a pill made of bread, the other swallowing one made of poison. 
When matters had reached this point, public opinion not un- 
naturally took a turn for the better, and resolved to stand by the 
old obsolete law against duelling, whilst enacting new bye-laws for 
the army, which of course reacted powerfully, with a sort of 
professional authority, upon the practice of bellicose civilians. 

The duel was originally a mere trial of might, like our prize- 
fight ; it was so used by armies and nations, as in the case of 
David and Goliath, or as when Charles V. challenged Charlemagne 
to single combat. But in medizval times it got to be also used 
as a test of right, the feeling of a judicial trial by ordeal entering 
into the struggle between two persons, each claiming right on 
his side. 
_ The judicial trial by ordeal was abandoned in the reign of 
Elizabeth, but the practice of private duelling has survived in 
spite of adverse legislation, and is exceedingly popular in France 
down tothe present day. The law of civilised nations has, however, 
always been dead against it. In 1599 the parliament of Paris 
went so far as to declare every duellist a rebel to his majesty ; 
nevertheless, in the first eighteen years of Henri Quatre’s reign no 
fewer than 4,000 gentlemen are said to have perished in duels, 
and Henri himself remarked, when Creyin challenged Don Philip 
of Savoy, ‘If I had not been the king I would have been your 
second.’ Our ambassador, Lord Herbert, at the court of Louis 
XIII., wrote home that he hardly ever met a French gentleman of 
repute who had not either killed his man or meant to do so! and 
this in spite of laws so severe that the two greatest duellists of the 
age, the Count de Boutteville and the Marquis de Beuron, were 
both beheaded, being taken in flagrante delicto. 
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Louis XIV. published another severe edict in 1679, and 
had the courage to enforce it. The practice was checked for a 
time, but it received a new impulse after the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. The dulness of Louis Philippe’s reign and the 
dissoluteness of Louis Napoleon’s both fostered duelling. The 
present ‘opportunist’ Republic bids fair to outbid both. You 
can hardly take up a French newspaper without reading an 
account of various duels. Like the suicides in Paris, and the rail- 
way assaults in England, duels form a regular and much appre- 
ciated item of French daily news. 

It is difficult to think of M. de Girardin’s shooting dead poor 
Armand Carell—the most brilliant young journalist in France— 
without impatience and disgust, or to read of M. Rochefort’s ex- 
ploit the other day without a smile. 

The shaking hands in the most cordial way with M. Rochefort, 
the compliments on his swordsmanship, what time the blood flowed 
from an ugly wound, inflicted by him as he was mopping his own 
neck, are all so many little French points (of honour?) which we 
are sure his challenger, Captain Fournier, was delighted to see 
noticed in the papers. No doubt every billiard-room and café in 
Paris gloated over the details, and the heroes, Rochefort and 
Fournier, were duly féted and dined together as soon as their 
respective wounds were sufficiently healed. 

Meanwhile John Bull reads the tale and grunts out loud, *‘ The 
whole thing is a brutal farce and the “ principals” are no better 
than 2 couple of asses.’ 

Now, admitting that there are some affronts which the law 
cannot and does not take cognisance of, in these days such 
affronts are very few. That terrible avenger, public opinion, is in 
this nineteenth century a hundred-handed and a hundredfold more 
free, powerful, and active than it used to be, before the printing- 
press, and, I may add, railways, telegraphs, and daily newspapers. 
But of all cases to which duelling, by the utmost stretch of 
honourable licence, could be applied—a mere press attack is per- 
haps the least excusable. 

Here are the French extolling the freedom of the English 
press by imitating—or trying to imitate—English independence 
and the right to speak and act and scribble sans géne—and it turns 
out that an honourable member in the Senate cannot lose his 
temper, or a journalist write a smart article, without being imme- 
diately requested to fight. ‘Risum teneatis, amici!’ and this is 
the people who think themselves fit for liberty, let alone equality 
and fraternity! (save the mark !) 

The old town clerk at Ephesus in attempting to compose a 
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dispute of a rather more serious character some eighteen hundred 
years ago, between a certain Jew and a Greek tradesman, spoke 
some very good sense when he appealed to both disputants thus : 
‘If Demetrius have a matter against any man the law is open, and 
there are deputies: let them implead one another.’ 

Next time M. Rochefort pokes fun at Captain Fournier in the 
‘Intransigeant,’ we advise the captain, instead of pinking that 
witty but scurrilous person, to try the law of libel. If he wins 
he will get money in his purse, which is better than an ugly gash 
in his side ; if he loses he will go home to consider his ways and 
perchance amend them, under the stimulus of a just public 
rebuke—a sadder and perhaps a wiser man: that, indeed, both he 
and Rochefort might easily be. 


H. R. HAWEIS. 


————— 
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VI. 
Arter breakfast the following day, Ambrose sat at the window of the 
coffee-room, and watched the long procession of fishermen’s wives 
in blue and black-hooded cloaks, going in and out of the pawn- 
broker’s shop opposite, and stopping on the dirty front steps of that 
popular resort to gossip and compare sixpences. 

By-and-by his attention was distracted from this spectacle by 
the antics of a small boy who stood on the curbstone and went 
through a series of grotesque obeisances, aimed, as Ambrose now 
perceived, at no less a personage than himself. It was the cock- 
eyed urchin, Jim, in his unspeakable rags, come to claim the price 
of a breakfast. , 

* Here it is, Jim,’ said the artist. 

‘Thank yer honour!’ cried Jim, catching it. ‘* God bless-—’ 

‘ Jim, you know Miss Fitzgerald, up on the hill ?’ 

Jim’s eye underwent a convulsion that almost disturbed the 
artist’s gravity. ‘I do, then, sor!’ 

‘ Well,’ said Ambrose, in a stern voice, ‘ you must come with me 
after breakfast, and bring with you a broom and some dust-cloths. 
You are to clean out the room in the tower.’ 

“What, me, sor? Room where the ghost is? Id sooner not, 
sor!” 

‘Nonsense! how dare you talk to me of ghosts? Besides, I 
shall be with you. But first, go home and put on clean clothes.’ 

‘Plase, sor, I’ve no others, only father’s, and he’s wearing ’em, 
and by the same token, they'll be too big for me.’ 

Ambrose stroked his chin; and took out his card-case and a 
pencil. ‘Where does one buy clothes here, Jim ?’ he inquired. 

‘Over forninst ye there, on the corner,’ said Jim, pointing. 

‘Take this card over there, and put on what he will give you. 
Be quick about it!’ 

Jim executed a wink of extraordinary sagacity, and set off, 
holding the card before him with both hands. Ambrose withdrew 
into the coffee-room and read the newspaper. When he looked 
forth again, there was Jim in a new suit of slops, his bundle of rags 
under his arm, and around him about twenty other boys, as ragged, 
or nearly so, as Jim had been; and, massed upon the outskirts of 
this deputation, a goodly number of the townspeople. 

* What’s this crowd here for, Jim?’ 
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‘ Plase yer honour, they'll be wanting to know, would you lend 
’em the loan of a card, sor?’ said Jim as spokesman. ‘ Sure, 
there’s not a shoot of clothes amongst ’em but what belongs to 
their father, and he forced to stay in bed for want of a rag to put 
on him to come and pay his duty to yer honour!’ 

‘ Where’s the bill for your clothes, Jim ?’ 

‘Here, yer honour.’ 

‘ Bring it up to me.’ 

Jim dived into the doorway, and the next moment presented 
himself in the coffee-room. Ambrose said gravely :— 

‘Do the clothes fit you comfortably ?’ 

¢ For all the world like I was born in ’em, sor.’ 

‘And yet you wish me to give them to one of those boys out- 
side? Well, that’s very generous of you, Jim. Which boy shall 
have them ?’ 

‘Is it would I be after giving one o’ them dirty spalpeens my 
clothes, you mean?’ cried Jim, recoiling. ‘Sorra wan of me— 
Lord be good to us!’ 

‘Your clothes?’ said Ambrose in a terrible voice. ‘ Those 
clothes are mine!’ 

Jim’s mouth relaxed, and his nose and eyes contracted with a 
view to whimpering. 

‘I ask you,’ continued Ambrose, ‘ which of those boys is to 
wear the clothes I have let you try on?’ 

© Devil a one of ’em at all, sor!’ whined the urchin. 

*[ don’t understand this, Jim. But if you won’t decide, I shall. 
The first boy that comes up here and asks me for those clothes, 
shall have them. I shall take that boy into my service; I shall 
give him breakfasts and dinners, and sixpence a day wages. Now 
go back to the street and tell those boys what I have said; and let 
my boy be ready, when I come down.’ 

When Ambrose appeared on the sidewalk, teu minutes later, 
not a boy was to be seen, except Jim himself; and the artist found 
himself free to walk about somewhat protected from the pest of 
beggardom which, in Ireland as in Italy, renders the stranger’s life 
a burden to him. Brooms and dusters were now procured, and in 
due course Jim and the artist arrived at their destination, where— 
with the assistance of Mr. Flynn, who leaned against the window- 
sill outside and contributed an unfaltering supply of wise saws and 
sagacious criticisms—the attack upon the dust and cobwebs was 
undertaken and carried out. 

Miss Fitzgerald, meanwhile, kept peeping in and out in a state 
of mingled scare and exaltation; the latter emotion being due to 
the chronic tendency of her Sapphic soul, and the former to a mis- 
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giving that so much sweeping might result in raising the ghost in 
some portentous and unappeasable form. But no such catastrophe 
happened; and now Ambrose only had to get in his easels and 
paraphernalia, and to obtain a definite inspiration, and the great 
picture might begin. 

But it was desirable, before creating, to get the measure and 
tone of his new surroundings. And there was a premonition in 
his mind of something to come, which should assume the central 
place in his design, and put all other things in relative order and 
harmony. Therefore his life at this period was somewhat in the 
condition of the projected picture—in need, not so much of back- 
ground and accessories, as of a motive, anda leading figure. In art, 
as in life, he had learned how to do things; now, he waited for 
something to do. But perhaps he was destined never to find 
what he sought; he had been seeking it later in life than the 
average of men do. Once or twice he had fancied (it was but a 
fancy) that he was on the track of it. But his enthusiasm and his 
passion had been lavished on the things of the mind; he had 
never been in love; and until that hour strikes for a man, he can 
never know his true place and quality inthe world. Ambrose had 
never loved, nor had he painted a great picture; but he felt the 
time was ripe to do both. The circumstances, however, that 
attended his vision of the only face which had touched more than 
the surface of feeling in him—circumstances which persistently 
conspired to cast doubts upon the vision’s actual existence—some- 
times made him think that his whole life, and all his pursuit of 
art, were empty dreams. The woman he might have loved was a 
spectre, peering forth on him in beautiful mockery from the abyss 
of centuries. And the study, the skill, the genius that were to 
make him eminent—these were spectres, too ! 

But despondency was not perpetual with Ambrose ; more often 
he was cheerful and composed, and put aside the noticu of there 
being anything really mysterious in his experience. There was 
the fan, for instance—genuine sandal-wood ; true, it had the name 
of Beatrice on it; but aghostly Beatrice would surely have used a 
ghostly fan. On the other hand, however, he could not imagine 
who the apparition could have been. How had she found her way 
to the tower? Why did she not return thither? It was now two 
weeks since the adventure on the terrace ; and in all that time he 
had come upon no vestige of her. 

He spent much of his time in the upper room, and allowed no 
one else to penetrate there. He haunted it because he was certain 
that it had been haunted before. Who had made that passage 
between the piles of lumber? Why was that writing-table placed 
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so conveniently? Must not some one have arranged a comfort- 
able seclusion there? It wasa seclusion never likely to be invaded. 
In great measure, the religion of Ireland is still superstition ; and 
the ominous reputation of Beatrice’s tower would suffice to keep 
away all who lived in its neighbourhood and knew its history. 
This general avoidance rendered more interesting the character of 
the person who had strength of mind to take advantage of it. 
Once more, who could she be? 

Had the artist thought she held aloof because of his presence 
in her premises, he would have evicted himself at once; but he 
believed some independent reason prevented her reappearance. 
Sooner or later, therefore, she would return. As this event might 
occur at any moment, there were few moments when Ambrose was 
not on the watch for it. He liked to think that, when he raised 
his head, she might stand before him. He always returned, after 
an absence, with a half-expectation of finding Beatrice. He mused 
and dreamed about her. ‘ If she stays away much longer, I shall 
be really in love with her,’ he said to himself. ‘I have been all 
my life awaiting this woman; when at last we meet she 
vanishes into air; but that is to give me time to reflect upon the 
matter. When I have learned all that her absence may signify, 
she will return. It is a grand passion, and Providence gives its 
development an orderly dignity. When Adam came to Paradise, 
he had to give names to all the animals, before he fell into the sleep 
whose awakening was Eve. By the by, though, did he ever awake? 
For all Moses says to the contrary, he may be sleeping still. 
Then Eve, and all human history, is a dream—Adam’s dream! 
Well, may he continue to dream, until he has dreamt out my part 
of it!’ 

VII. 

ALL this time Ambrose was revolving in his mind the subject 
of his great picture; and slowly his ideas began to form themselves 
around anucleus. The picture should treat of the conflict between 
the two spirits or influences which, between them, actuate mankind; 
the one impelling man to separate himself from his fellows; the 
other, to identify himself with his kind, and to regard their wel- 
fare as his own. It is the old struggle between flesh and spirit, in 
which victory is never sure, and often goes in favour of the flesh, 
at the very moment that the spirit seemed most sure of success. 
This eternal battle has been figured by the painters and moralists 
under the fable of the temptation of St. Anthony. All that is 
seductive and selfish in life is presented under the form of a lovely 
woman, who is in reality a demon. The conscience of mankind is 
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shown as the austere monk, with his Bible open before him. But 
this version of the matter was too obvious to suit Ambrose; and 
he doubted its philosophy as well. 

This temptation was no temptation at all. A frozen-blooded, 
decrepit old scholar would only be shocked and indignant at the appa- 
rition of female voluptuousness. Besides, why should the temptress 
bea demon in disguise? Let her be innocent, honest, and believing 
in her own goodness at least as much as the saint believes in his. 
And let her say to him: ‘ Behold me, as God created me !—true, 
beautiful, warm and tender ; alive with the sweetness and fulness 
of mortal life ; natural, not monstrous ; loving, not hating; pure, 
not polluted; rejoicing, not grieving; quick, not dead. Can you 
form any thought so fair that I may not be its best embodiment ? 
I pretend nothing; what I am, I am in perfection. Why are you 
in this world, unless to be my companion? Fear not that I shall 
pervert your good; rather, your good shall live in mine, and you 
shall find in me the only instrument whereby you can exist at all. 
Come, sad spirit! Earthly life comes but once ; live it therefore, 
and deny it not, for in all eternity you shall not find the like of 
me again!’ 

‘That’s what I call temptation!’ said Ambrose to himself; 
‘because all the temptress says is true. To deny the flesh out and 
out is crude and simple enough; but the difficulty is, you must 
dare to have her sweet companionship, and yet never let her get 
the upper hand of you. Strength is in temperance only; absti- 
nence is weakness and poltroonery. You must believe what is 
real so faithfully that what is merely visible and palpable shall 
seem the less credible of the two.’ 

Having thus disposed of the temptress, the next to be considered 
was the tempted. He should not be an old, worn-out scholar. 
The diviner aspects of the mind should rather be represented as 
the perfection of human form, and therefore with an inborn instinct 
to be clothed in the earthly body. Be St. Anthony endowed, then, 
with the youth, and fire, and imagination, and with the inex- 
perience of evil, necessary to render the temptation vital. Let it be 
so vital a temptation that the Saint shall at first deny that it is a 
temptation at all.—The case was beginning to look rather dubious for 
St. Anthony; but Ambrose was content to have the moral argument 
incomplete for the present; and turned his attention to the ques- 
tion of pictorial materials and composition. 

It struck him that a medieval period would best suit his 
design, especially since he was now in contact with so much 
medieval sentiment and substance. He had Miss Fitzgerald's 
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permission to make what use he pleased of anything in the aban- 
doned wing of the house, and he availed himself of the liberty. 

The result of his researches, particularly in the upper room, 
surpassed his expectations. Besides a quantity of carved and 
inlaid furniture, there was enamelled ware, Venetian glass, fine 
porcelain, bronze ornaments of various kinds; grotesque knick- 
nacks, the fruit of the Gothic fancy in its playful mood; fabrics 
and stuffs of great richness and beauty, but, in their present con- 
dition, more useful to illuminate pictures than to be worn by real 
people; there were even some old pictures, of the Italian school, 
blackened by time and neglect, but betraying signs of value. It 
would be useless to enumerate the multitude of objects which 
Ambrose turned over, during the long summer afternoons, gazing 
at them, pondering over the days when they were fresh, and in the 
current of the moving and breathing world, and sometimes half 
fancying that those stately times had come back toearth. Was it 
not yesterday that he listened to Petrarch writing a sonnet to his 
mistress’s eyebrow? Was it not last week that he spent that 
splendid hour in Titian’s studio? Did not yonder window com- 
mand a view of the lagune of Venice—where, even now, the 
gorgeous pageantry of the city’s bridal passed by, with the gilded 
Bucentaur in the midst? How many years has the war with 
Milan beenover? And has the barren victory of Lepanto yet been 
won? 

Allusion has already been made to a certain inlaid cabinet 
that stood not far from the window, but somewhat in shadow. It 
was the most important piece of furniture in the room, and, to 
Ambrose, the most interesting. Yet, after having pursued his 
investigations during three or four weeks, and overhauled nearly 
everything in the place, he had not touched the cabinet. There 
was something about it that seemed to forbid idle meddling. 
Some secret was it ?—some privacy upon which he had no right 
to intrude? Did this superb old cabinet contain the skeleton of 
the Cadognas, or its evil genius, ready—if the hidden spring was 
touched—to emerge and work calamity? It was a fifteenth- 
century piece of work, inlaid with ivory, mounted and finished in 
silver; solid and yet graceful in design. In its day it had evi- 
dently been much used; the panel in front was arranged to open 
downward and serve as a desk ; and the space behind was doubt- 
less full of small drawers or pigeon-holes. A touch would have 
loosened the ancient lock, which was insecure in its fastenings ; 
but Ambrose would not apply the touch himself. Let Beatrice do 
it, if she saw fit, when she emerged from the abyss of absence that 
had engulfed her. Come back, Beatrice, come back! 
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One afternoon Ambrose sat near the mullioned window, medi- 
tating perhaps over his picture, and gazing abstractedly, with his 
head upon his hand, at the inlaid cabinet. His silver cigarette- 
case lay upon the window-sill, and he occasionally took a cigarette 
from it, lit it, and smoked it slowly. The sun was in the west; 
a ray slipped through the window, and lit up the delicate layers 
of smoke that floated on the air of the room, whereupon they swam 
in ascending circles and vanished. 

Looking athwart these smoke-wreaths into the dusk beyond, 
Ambrose could only fancy that the face which still dwelt so clearly 
in his memory was gazing at him thence. Vaguely at first the 
vision defined itself, yet seemed each moment to grow clearer. 
Ambrose feared to stir, lest a movement should annihilate the im- 
pression—as one strives to retain a dream by lying still and 
breathing low. It was the same face, seen twice before, and never 
forgotten ; but the expression now was different. There was a 
touch of surprise, almost of haughtiness, about her eyes and lips, 
as if the ghostly lady were indignant at finding her bower in- 
vaded. The illusion was very vivid... . J All at once his heart 
began to beat heavily and rapidly. He rose to his feet witha 
sensation—not fear, not pleasure—but something very potent. 
The figure in front of him did not vanish: it moved leisurely 
towards him. The smoke-wreaths swayed aside before it; the 
sun-ray touched it as high as to the throat. There she paused, 
and Ambrose noted the unhurried rise and fall of her bosom as 
she breathed. She was no ghost; she was flesh and blood; and 
she was about to speak! 


VIII. 


Wirz aslight smile, that may have indicated either embarrass- 
ment or annoyance, the lady said :— 

* This is Mr. Owen Ambrose, I presume ?’ 

Reality may be preferable to imagination, but it is apt to be 
less refined and harmonious. The words thus spoken dissipated 
the artist’s visionary mood completely; they were in-no way 
like the speech of the fifteenth century. He answered with a 
bow :— 

‘Yes, that’s my name. Have I—am I guilty of an in- 
trusion ? ’ 

‘Faith, I think ’tis I that intrude!’ returned the lady, with 
a less ambiguous smile. ‘ But Aunt Fitz thought you’d gone out.’ 

Ambrose experienced a slight shock. ‘Do you mean Miss 
Fitzgerald—is she your aunt ?’ 

‘ She’s my mother’s sister, then.’ 
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‘I beg your pardon! I didn’t know there was such a person.’ 

‘As my mother? Well, there had to be, you know.’ 

‘I mean—that your mother had a daughter. Then you are 
Miss Cadogna ?’ 

The lady laughed—a rich, sweet laugh. ‘My aunt doesn’t 
seem to have bothered you much about us!’ she remarked. 

‘At any rate, I never suspected Miss Cadogna’s existence, 
though your aunt knew—at least she might have known—seen, at 
any rate—how much I would have liked to hear about you!’ 

‘If Mr. Ambrose never suspected my existence, maybe my 
aunt never suspected he’d be anxious to hear about Miss Ca- 
dogna !’ 

Ambrose made an effort to pull his wits together. ‘I believe 
the truth to be,’ he said, ‘ that I got the idea, from something your 
aunt said, that she and your mother were the only persons living 
here ; so that the glimpse I caught of you at the window, a month 
ago ; 





‘You'll have thought I was the ghost—didn’t you, now?’ said 
Miss Cadogna, her eyes lighting up laughingly from within. 

‘It’s my business to see things picturesquely ; and when your 
aunt told me this place was haunted, I——’ 

‘T know, faith !—the story of Beatrice!’ 

‘ And your name being also Beatrice 

‘Indeed, then, my name is not that at all!’ 

‘Oh! I thought > here he took the sandal-wood fan from 
his pocket—‘ I supposed this was yours.’ 

‘And so it is, too!’ said Miss Cadogna, holding out her hand 
for it. ‘ Yes, I wrote the name on it,’ she added, ‘ but it’s not 
my name for all that. Sure, I’ve been wondering all the time I 
was in London whatever I’d done with my fan.’ 

‘I found it on this window-sill.’ 

‘Well, I left it there the day before I went away, then. And 
I remember seeing you—that is, it was some man—outside there 
that day. Faith, he stared at me!’ 

‘You see how everything conspired to make me think you 
more than mortal. Besides, your aunt said that nobody had 
entered this part of the house for twenty years f 

‘Well, now, Mr. Ambrose, I'll tell you the truth of it,’ inter- 
posed the young lady, seating herself on one of the carved chests, 
and interlacing her white fingers round one knee. ‘ Aunt Fitz, 
do you see, is romantic and superstitious and all like that—as 
you'll have been noticing yourself this some while past—and she 
was after telling me about Beatrice, how she was murdered down 
there, and the place haunted ever since that time, till at last I’d 
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a curiosity to come and see what she looked like. Well, I was a 
bit afraid, too, at the first ; but when I found the big door was 
locked against me, I made up my mind that open that door I 
would anyway; so I got some oil and a feather, and I just turned 
the key, and in I went. But nothing did I find there ; so I came 
to the other door, and . 

‘ Opened that too ?’ 

‘Not just the same day; I got frightened again—at myself, I 
suppose, for there was nothing else I saw there; but the door 
seemed ready to open and swallow me! So I took a night to 
think it over. Aunt Fitz went to mass, but I told her I'd a head- 
ache, and would stay at home. But oh! ‘twas a good scare I got, 
to punish me for the fib I told. For when I had got the door 
open, it was so still, and so dark too, I could hear my own heart 
beat, and I was looking everywhere for the ghost; I climbed up 
the stairs, and peeped through the curtain, and then what a 
scream I gave! Faith, thinks I, there she is at last!’ 

Here Miss Cadogna laughed again. ‘’Twas myself I saw in 
the big looking-glass yonder,’ she continued, pointing to the 
Venetian mirror; ‘and sure, I never liked my looks so little as I 
did that time !—But, however, Mr. Ambrose, I'll not be taking up 
your time with a story of nothing at all. I just got a place 
where I could come when I’d wish to be doing a bit of reading 
or writing or thinking by myself, and nobody the wiser; and, 
indeed, no one knew where I was, or had the courage to disturb 
me, till you found out the way for yourself.’ 

‘Now that you have come, I have no excuse for staying,’ said 
Ambrose reluctantly. 

‘’Tisn’t I that would drive you away, then,’ Miss Cadogna 
replied. ‘You’re making a better use of the place than ever I 
did. I was looking at the fine picture downstairs, before I came 
up here. Maybe you’d paint my portrait some day?’ 

‘Would you like that ? ’ demanded Ambrose, looking at her. 

‘Indeed I would, then |—else what would mamma and Aunt 
Fitz do, when I’m married and gone ?’ 

‘You're going to be married?’ said Ambrose, scarcely dis- 
guising a sudden and vehement feeling of resentment. 

‘ Yes, sure, if the right man will have me. I’m old enough!’ 
replied the young lady, smiling and fingering the braids at the 
back of her neck. 

‘Oh! then it isn’t—he isn’t—What sort of a man is the right 
one?’ 

‘ Well, he'll be good-looking—that’s the first thing !’ 

‘ And rich, of course ?’ 
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‘I don’t so much mind about that!—And good-natured,’ she 
went on, ‘for I’ve the devil’s own temper myself, asking your 
pardon, Mr. Ambrose ; and obedient—for that’s what mamma and 
Aunt Fitz never taught me how to be, and now it’s too late; and 
head over ears in love with me, else I’d drive him mad in a 
month, poor man!’—and here she met Ambrose’s eyes and 
laughed. 

‘You'd not be hard to suit,’ remarked the artist ; ‘ you must 
have met a dozen such men every day, while you were in London.’ 

‘Ah! but there’s one thing I’ve not mentioned yet, and that’s 
not so easy.’ 

‘Must he be seven feet high, with a beard down to his 
waist ?’ 

‘That may be as it pleases God; but, whatever else he has or 
has not, he shall have noble blood in his veins, or he’s not for me,’ 
said Miss Cadogna, with a certain seriousness in the midst of her 
playfulness. ‘I'll marry a man of rank, and be called “My 
Lady,” or “ Your Grace,” or may be “ Your Highness,” if 1 have 
good luck; who knows ?’ 

‘TI am sorry to hear that,’ said Ambrose with decision. 

‘Why, if you please?’ 

‘Well, I’m an American, and we don’t believe in aristocracy.’ 

‘For the matter of that, no more do I!’ returned Miss 
Cadogna. 

‘ You were only in fun, then?’ said Ambrose, feeling relieved. 

‘Not that either. You see, Mr. Ambrose, there’s many silly 
things in the world that we don’t care for or believe in in them- 
selves—but they’re very useful for all that, because other people 
do believe in them. And that’s the way it is with the nobility. 
A duchess, because she’s a duchess, is no better than a servant-girl 
—I grant that; but then a duchess has power, and a servant-girl 
hasn’t ; one can do what she likes, and the other must do as she’s 
told. And if I can’t have power without being a duchess, then a 
duchess I'll be—if ever a duke will make me one !’ 

‘But perhaps—I won’t be personal—you may have natural 
advantages, mental and physical, which no duchess possesses ; are 
not those a set-off against their nobility ?’ 

‘ Natural advantages will have it all their own way in the next 
world, Mr. Ambrose—I’m not denying it ; but, faith, the duchesses 
have it all their own way in this!’ retorted Miss Cadogna with a 
lazy smile in her great eyes. She sat there, as majestic as a 
Roman princess, and yet as easy and unconstrained as Eve. 
‘But, I'll tell you what I'll do,’ she continued, a mischievous light 
breaking over her face; ‘if you'll put up with my being a duchess 
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here, I’ll depend only on my natural advantages hereafter—and 
welcome !’ 

‘Well, I’ve certainly no business to complain,’ said Ambrose, 
laughing and colouring a little. ‘After all, I suppose you have 
sangue blé in your veins as it is; your name sounds as if it might 
have been inscribed in the Golden Book of Venice.’ 

‘Tis a Venetian name, that’s true; but it’s not among I Dodici 
A postoli, and I Quatro Evangelisti either, more’s the pity! Aunt 
Fitz, now—there’s an aristocrat, if you please, with ancestors going 
back to the days of Turlough, monarch of Ireland, who gave 
Desmond to Donough MacCarty, eight hundred years ago. But 
the Cadognas have always been merchants,—so my father was 
telling me; and though they were rich enough to have bought 
their nobility a dozen times over, there wasn’t one of ’em all had 
the common sense to do it! There’s times I wish the women 
could be men, just long enough to show ’em how to conduct the 
affairs of the world, at least! But there! I’m always talking, and 
you saying nothing ; andif mamma or Aunt Fitz finds out where I 
am, I’ll have a fine scolding; so good-by, Mr. Ambrose!’ 

She arose as she spoke, and made him a deep courtesy; and 
Ambrose could not help feeling that she had somehow been mock- 
ing him throughout the interview; that she was either angry with 
him for having installed himself in her domains, or else that she 
took him to be a goose, and had been amusing herself by talking 
nonsense to him. Certainly their conversation had been rather 
extraordinary, and not at all such as Ambrose would have wished 
to have it. Undoubtedly, she had found him stupid, if nothing 
worse, and had tried to eke out his deficiencies by giving free 
utterance to the first notions that happened to come into her head. 
Ambrose did not believe that, in anything she had said, she had 
given him the least insight into her true feelings, or knowledge of 
her real opinions. He understood her less than he had done before 
speaking to her—if that be possible. But at the same time he was 
conscious of not being a fool, and felt a strong desire to give Miss 
Cadogna some inkling of the fact. 

‘ Before you go,’ said he, ‘tell me if you will come into my 
picture ?’ 

‘Is it paint my portrait, you mean?’ inquired the young lady, 
half turning as she was about to depart. 

‘Yes, and to make you the central figure of the composition 
you saw downstairs ?’ 

‘That’s different!’ She paused a moment. ‘ What will you 
be calling the composition, Mr. Ambrose ? ’ 

‘It hasn’t been named. I thought of calling it “ Temptation.” ’ 
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‘« Temptation!” But you know what the prayer says,—“ Lead 
us not into temptation!” Couldn’t you think of another title ?’ 

‘It can make no difference to you, since you will be not the 
tempted, but the temptress.’ 

She smiled slowly, with her eyes down. After a moment she 
raised them and said: ‘And who is it I’m to tempt, if you 
please ?’ 

‘Whomever you choose. The duke, perhaps.’ 

‘Oh! if you were a witch now,—so that putting in the picture 
would make him yield! But maybe ’twould be a bad omen.’ She 
looked full at him for a little while, and added: ‘ Did you ever 
paint your own portrait ?’ 

‘At any rate,’ Ambrose replied, looking back at her with a 
certain feeling of defiance, ‘I have never been tempted!’ 

This answer seemed, for some reason, to please Miss Cadogna. 

‘The Americans are a great people,’ she remarked ; ‘ all of them 
sovereigns in their own right, and able to have all they want for 
the asking; and so there’s no tempting them at all. Well, Mr. 
Ambrose, I’m much obliged for your offer, and I'd like to accept 
it, if . 

‘I will agree to any condition,’ said Ambrose, as she paused. 

‘If mamma’ll let me, I was going to say!’ continued the 
young lady demurely. 

‘If you had said your aunt, I should have understood you ; but 
I have not yet had the honour of meeting Mrs. Cadogna.’ 

‘Faith, that reminds me! Mamma was going to ask you, 
would you do us the honour to dine with us to-morrow? Maybe 
you'll be stepping in this afternoon to say how do you do to her.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Ambrose, bowing. 

‘And if Miss Cadogna should happen to be in the room, 
maybe mamma ’ll introduce you to her. You'll not forget that ?’ 

‘I have a great desire to make her acquaintance. Does she 
resemble the ghost of Beatrice ?’ 

‘ You must judge of that for yourself,’ the ghost replied ; and 
vanished, with a smile and a parting wave of her white hand. 





IX. 


AMBROSE made the acquaintance of Mrs. Cadogna that same 
evening; but the worthy lady lacked the salient and racy charms 
of her unmarried sister. Indeed his first thought was, as he made 
his obeisance to her: * What a superb fellow the late Mr. Cadogna 
must have been!’ For Ambrose believed in heredity ; and since 
it was evident that Mrs. Cadogna could have contributed as little 
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as possible to the personality of her daughter, it followed that that 
young lady must strongly resemble her deceased parent. 

Mrs. Cadogna, in short, was small, quiet, and vacant ;-a pale- 
faced, elderly little creature in a black dress and a large white cap, 
expressing herself in a low voice and short sentences, and appar- 
ently interested in nothing but household affairs. She was quite 
overridden by the commanding genius of her sister; and her 
attitude towards her daughter was of submissive and deprecating 
admiration. Unquestionably the daughter ruled the establishment. 
Aunt Fitz occasionally squirmed a little; but Miss Cadogna had a 
laughing, genial, formidable irony, which the elder virgin feared 
better than she comprehended it. Young as the former was, she 
seemed to have tenfold the knowledge of the world that was 
possessed by mother and aunt combined. She did exactly as she 
pleased, and made them give her whatever assistance she wanted. 

She did not come into the room, on this first occasion, until 
just as Ambrose had risen to take his departure. She opened the 
door, and paused on the threshold, looking at Ambrose gravely and 
inquiringly, with no sign of recognition. Mrs. Cadogna said: 
‘ Daughter, this is Mr. Owen Ambrose—my daughter Anastasia, 
sir. Ambrose inwardly rejected the name; it did not suit her; 
she was Beatrice to him. However, he paid his compliments with 
as much seriousness as if he had never seen the young lady before, 
and not without a feeling of gratification that she should consent 
to allow this little secret between them. He remained long 
enough only to accept the invitation to dinner the next day, which 
Mrs. Cadogna extended to him, and then took his leave in excellent 
spirits. 

The dinner, when it came, was in all respects agreeable and 
entertaining. Only the family were present, and Mr. Flynn, in a 
gigantic pair of white cotton gloves,anda brass-buttoned coat, waited 
at table. There was some good claret, of which Aunt Fitz drank 
three or four glasses, and became highly enthusiastic and poetical ; 
Mrs. Cadogna smiled, and gave little half-audible assents to every- 
thing that was said; and Ambrose and Anastasia—or Beatrice— 
carried on a lively conversation, a great part of which, though 
outwardly commonplace, contained significances and badinage 
concealed from all save the two interlocutors. Ambrose found it 
possible, in this manner, to say things which he would scarcely 
have ventured upon had he and Miss Cadogna been alone; the 
presence of the unsuspicious elders was a support instead of a 
hindrance. There are few better ways to begin love-making than 
under the cover of jests and figures of speech. In the course of 
the evening he brought forward the proposition that Miss Cadogna 
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should sit as the model for the female figure in his picture. Here- 
upon she affected to be opposed to the idea; but Aunt Fitz sup- 
ported it warmly, and even intimated that she herself would be 
willing to take Anastasia’s place on the canvas, as the type of all 
worldly charm, should the latter persist in her objections. 

‘ Indeed, then, auntie dear, that would be much better, and I 
wonder Mr. Ambrose didn’t think of it before, exclaimed the 
young lady, with much earnestness. ‘But maybe he was a bit 
bashful about asking you, and was just proposing me so as to feel 
his way to you!’ 

‘Yes, that will be it, dear, assented Mrs. Cadogna with a 
smile. 

‘T’m much obliged to Miss Cadogna for what she intends as a 
kindness,’ said Ambrose, finding himself thus beset; ‘and I cer- 
tainly should not have had the boldness to ask such a favour of 
Miss Fitzgerald, without encouragement. But the fact is,’ he 
went on, addressing himself to her, ‘a face and figure of so much 
character as yours would distract attention from the rest of my 
picture. When you are painted, it must be alone—without any 
accessory figures. If I thought myself equal to taking your portrait, 
I might venture to request it; but, for a picture in which one part 
must balance another, you can see yourself that your niece would 
be more suitable.’ 

‘Yes, I can see that myself,’ murmured Mrs. Cadogna sub- 
missively. 

‘Well, if insignificance is a virtue, I must be thankful I’ve so 
much of it,’ said Anastasia with a laugh; ‘and if I’m not insig- 
nificant enough for Mr. Ambrose’s picture, I dare say he’ll make 
me look so before he’s done with me!’ 

‘I will try to make the rest of the picture strengthen your part 
in it,’ returned Ambrose ; and so the agreement was concluded. 
Mrs. Cadogna was in some perplexity as to what precise form of 
assent was expected of her, and therefore contented herself with 
smiling in a generally corroborative way; and Aunt Fitz was dis- 
tinctly gratified, and began to turn over in her mind a scheme of 
having Ambrose paint her portrait in the character of Sappho, 
with the accompaniments of a wreath, a harp, and a sea-beaten 
rock. Ambrose had not known till now that he possessed a talent 
for diplomacy. 

The sittings began the same week. In truth, Beatrice must 
have found time hang heavy on her hands, in this remote village, 
and must have been glad of the amusement and conversation that 
her new vocation as model afforded her. She found Ambrose a 
congenial and stimulating companion, and was moved to talk to 
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him with great freedom; though she still reserved from him an 
entire region of her character, and that the very one which he 
was most interested to explore. There was a certain quiet auda- 
city in some of her manifestations; but she never permitted him 
to become too audacious. He could not penetrate to any funda- 
mental earnestness in her; when he approached that point, she 
always began to smile. She was cynical, not so much in definite 
words as in a light, denying, half-laughing humour that came over 
her whenever any topic beneath the surface of life was touched 
upon. But Ambrose did not believe that she believed in nothing. 
He fancied that some sort of pride was at work; she saw and 
despised the weaknesses of humanity, and scorned to appear less 
shallow and flippant than the rest of the world. But why should 
she treat him as if he were a mere type or fragment of that 
world? She must be aware that he could understand and appre- 
ciate her for what she really was. ‘ Have you a secret ?’ he asked 
her one day. 

‘To be sure! Why should I not have?’ 

‘ What is it?’ 

‘The secret every girl has, that no man ever guesses,’ she 
replied. 

‘ Not even her husband ? ’ 

‘ He least of all, I suspect.’ 

‘Well, of course we are all mysteries to each other; but I 
mean, have you any particular secret ?’ 

‘What makes you think it ?’ 

‘ Because you have more sense than most women, and yet you 
pretend to be like those who have none.’ 

‘Maybe ’tis my secret that I’ve not as much sense as you 
think.’ 

‘You have ambition, but it’s not the sort of ambition you 
ought to have. You want to make a great figure in the world, 
though you must know that there are better things to be had than 
notoriety and power. Now, either you are misrepresenting your- 
self, or else something must have happened to disappoint or em- 
bitter you. However it may be, that is your secret.’ 

‘You told me you’d paint me as the temptress; but it seems 
I’m the tempted one after all.’ 

‘The most dangerous temptation may come from those who 
have themselves been tempted and have yielded.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Ambrose, you’ve thought a deal more about me 
and my motives than ever I did. All I know is, I feel like doing 
a thing, and then I do it--if I’m not prevented. But if you think 
I’m wrong, maybe you'll prevent me, and then ? 
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‘And then you’d be my enemy ever after! That’s where you 
would tempt me, you see.’ 

‘You'd be tempted to help me do wrong, do you mean?’ 

‘Yes, if you really wished to.’ 

‘You say tis wrong I should marry a duke. But if I really 
wish it, you’d be tempted to help me. Well, that’s friendly, any- 
way.’ 

% If you married a duke, merely to become a duchess, I hope I 
shouldn’t care one way or the other |’ 

‘Indeed, I should be much surprised if you really cared what 
became of me at all—so soon as you've done painting me for your 
picture.’ 

‘ Well, I should be sorry to surprise you, if the surprise would 
be disagreeable.’ 

Miss Cadogna looked amused. ‘Oh, anything for variety !’ 
said she. ‘But you'll be after finishing the picture soon now, 
won't you ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Ambrose. ‘Sometimes I wish it might 
go on for ever, and sometimes I wish I’d never begun it.’ 

‘Seems to me it would be rather hard on me, either way,’ re- 
marked Miss Cadogna, with a smile. 

‘I wish you would tell me one thing ?’ said Ambrose. 

‘ What is it, then ?’ demanded the lady. 

‘Is your duke a figure of speech, or a man ?’ 

‘He’s a little of both, I suppose,’ said Miss Cadogna. * You 
remember the king that blamed his minister for neglecting him, 
and wasting his time on mere ceremony. ‘“ Your majesty is but a 
ceremony!” says the Minister. Soa duke is but a figure of speech, 
so far as he’s a duke; but if there’s man enough in the figure to 
stand up and be married, that’s all I can ask of him.’ 

‘In other words, you mean to keep your secret ?’ 

‘ Just wait till I’m sure I’ve got one, and then I'll tell it you!’ 
said Miss Cadogna; and Ambrose desisted, for that time, from 
further inquiries. 

The picture was advancing all this time, and was, in all tech- 
nical respects, far superior to anything that Ambrose had hereto- 
fore produced ; and the Beatrice was as beautiful and tempting as 
the most ambitious Saint Anthony could have desired to test his 
constancy withal ; but, nevertheless, the artist was not content; 
he was not getting exactly what he had imagined. He could not 
detect the error, but it was indefinably present. Sometimes, in- 
deed, when he studied the design deliberately, he told himself that 
nothing was really amiss, except his own uneasy and suspicious 
fancy; but, again, coming suddenly into the studio, and catching 
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the canvas at unawares—he perceived the mistake unmistakably. 
And it was so deep down that it could be remedied, not by any 
mere alteration of lines or touches, but only by a change—an 
elevation—in the painter’s own mental and moral attitude. 
There were moments when he thought that Beatrice herself was 
at the bottom of the difficulty; she had cast a spell upon his 
brush, and was forcing him to paint the picture, not as he but as 
she wished. 

With the aid of Jim and much labour, he had succeeded in 
bringing downstairs the old inlaid cabinet which had so attracted 
his admiration in the upper room, and which he wished to place 
in the background of his design. The figure of Beatrice stood in 
front of it, with one hand thrown backward so that her fingers 
rested upon the lock; while her face, turned upon Saint Anthony, 
wore an expression of ardent yet subtle inquiry. Everything 
depended upon whether or not she opened the inlaid door. And 
the fault of the picture, as nearly as Ambrose could define it, was 
that Beatrice’s glance was too confident; she had overcome the 
Saint already. The mystery which the cabinet contained was to 
remain a mystery no longer; it needed but the Saint’s assent for 
her to open the lock; and she had discovered that assent in his 
eyes. 

X. 

As Ambrose was walking along the road which skirted the 
coast on the opposite side of the bay, a few days after the conver- 
sation above recorded, he perceived a cluster of flowers growing in 
a cleft of the black rocks below him. They were purple flowers, 
apparently a species of anemone; but he had never seen any quite 
like them before. He clambered down the steep bank to them; 
and then, finding a natural seat in the rock close by, he established 
himself comfortably there and enjoyed the seaward prospect before 
him. A small, precipitous island rose out of the blue water about 
half a mile from shore, against the base of which the long waves 
broke in white foam. Far beyond was visible the long dark hull 
of an ocean steamship, with a trail of smoke behind her. She was 
outward bound, probably for New York. ‘I wish I was aboard of 
her!’ said Ambrose to himself. ‘I am doing no good here. 
Beatrice is a witch, and, I fear, a malevolent one. She will do 
me harm. Or, perhaps, she is herself under some spell of en- 
chantment, like the sprincesses in the fairy tale, and will become 
her own beneficent and gracious self as soon as the spell is broken. 
Well, I would break it if I could; I love her; but she chills me. 
That confounded Italian duke—if there is such a person—is the 














































176 MISS CADOGNA. 
cause of all the mischief. It would have been an easy matter to 
get him assassinated, three hundred years ago. Those old days 
and customs had their advantages, after all!’ 

His meditations were interrupted at this point by a faint 
perfume of burning tobacco; and looking down at the narrow 
beach below the cliff, he saw a man standing there, with a cigar- 
ette between his fingers. The man was evidently unconscious of 
Ambrose’s presence ; he was looking across the bay, on the opposite 
side of which was visible the tower of the Cadognas’ house. He 
might have been about twenty-five years of age; of medium 
height, and rather full figure. His hair was black, and his com- 
plexion swarthy; he wore a small moustache, and, so far as 
Ambrose could discern, was a handsome fellow. His dress was of 
some dark blue material, and had a semi-nautical aspect, which 
was enhanced by the round cap with a straight visor that sur- 
mounted his head. 

‘How the deuce did he get down there?’ said Ambrose to 
himself; for the rocks ended in a nearly perpendicular wall, from 
twenty to thirty feet in height—too high for a leap, and too steep 
to climb. 

The young stranger remained nearly motionless, save that ever 
and anon he raised his cigarette to his lips; and his gaze seemed 
to be directed straight towards the Cadognas’ tower. This of itself 
was enough to make Ambrose watch him jealously, though, of 
course, it was hardly to be supposed that the other’s regard was 
other than accidental. Ambrose had never before set eyes on him; 
he was a stranger in the village, and consequently could not be 
aware that the Cadognas’ tower was anything but a square protu- 
berance on the summit of a hill half a mile off. In the clear 
morning air, however, the tower looked quite distinct, and Ambrose 
could even make out the dark square of the mullioned window 
within which he had caught his first glimpse of Beatrice’s face. 

As he sharpened his eyes upon the window, forgetting for the 
moment the young nautical gentleman, he suddenly fancied that 
he discovered a movement there. Yes, he was not mistaken; a 
figure was standing there ; and, being there, it could be no one else 
but Beatrice. He wondered whether, by any chance, she could 
see him; and cast about for some means to make his presence 
known to her; a handkerchief was too small for a signal; and he 
was much too low down the cliff for his form to be outlined 
against the sky. Asa last resort, he kisse@ his hand to her, and 
wished there was a magic in love to make her feel the kiss. 

Scarcely had he done so, when something white flashed out in 
the sun, and was waved slowly and deliberately up and down—once, 
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twice, thrice—nine times. Was it possible! Could she have seen 
and recognised him at that distance, and flourished that white 
banner to apprise him of the fact! For a moment, Ambrose half 
believed in the miracle. The next moment, the sharp report of a 
pistol, directly beneath him, restored him to reason. The nautical 
personage had also seen the signal, and had replied to it by firing 
his revolver in the air. Ambrose started to his feet. A pebble, 
loosened by the movement, bounded down the precipice, and 
struck near the stranger’s feet. He looked up, and his eyes and 
Ambrose’s met. For a few instants they gazed at each other 
fixedly. Then the stranger made a slight bow, and said, ‘ Scusa, 
signor!’ and put the revolver in his pocket. 

‘Italian, by all that’s sacred!’ muttered Ambrose; ‘ what 
next ?’ 

A neat, pair-oared boat, rowed by two sailors with trim blue 
jackets, on the collars of which the letter ‘B’ was embroidered in 
white, appeared round an adjoining promontory of the coast, and 
pulled straight to the beach on which the stranger stood. When 
near shore, they turned her stern on, and just as her rudder grazed 
the sand the Italian sprang in, seated himself, grasped the tiller 
ropes, and nodded to the oarsmen, who gave way briskly. Ina 
minute or two they had turned the promontory, and were out of 
sight. Ambrose thereupon clambered back to the road, and from 
that vantage ground saw the boat approach a handsome yacht of 
about fifty tons, which lay in the roadstead, but which he had not 
before noticed. When the boat reached the yacht’s side, a pair of 
steps was let down, by which the Italian mounted to the deck, and 
immediately disappeared down the companion-way. 

‘Now, what can be the meaning of all that ?’ said Ambrose. 

It certainly looked very much like something that had been 
preconcerted. The Italian had come out to look for a signal. 
Beatrice had given it to him: he had replied to it with his 
revolver. There must, then, be an understanding between them. 
But who was he? An Italian beyond doubt; and probably the 
owner of the yacht. How long had the yacht been here? Had 
Beatrice met him before, or only since its arrival? What was the 
nature of the affair between them? What was the meaning of the 
signal ?—or was not the whole matter nothing but a coincidence 
after all? LBeatrice’s signal may have been merely a dust-cloth 
shaken out of window, with no ulterior design; while as for the 
pistol-shot, it may have been fired merely to summon the boat, 
which had, at all events, appeared as if in answer to it. All this 
was quite as likely as the other, and much more comfortable to 
believe. But it did not prevent Ambrose from walking homeward 
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in a very thoughtful and even sombre frame of mind; and when 
he got to his room in the hotel he rang the bell, and asked the fair 
Molly O’Hea to send him Jim. 

After an interval Jim presented himself. He was quite a pre- 
sentable member of society now, and had been known to turn up 
the bottoms of his trousers when the streets were muddy. 

‘Jim,’ said Ambrose, * what vessel is that in the harbour ?’ 

‘Is it her with the cutter rig yer honour manes, with the white 
line under her taffrail ?’ 

‘I suppose so. She must have come in last night, or yester- 
day.’ 

‘She did so, yer honour, She’s a furriner, sor. Sorra wan of 
em understands the lingo they shpakes aboard of her, sor.’ 

‘Well, what’s her name?’ 

‘Lay Beetreech,’ replied Jim, with a conscientious effort. 

‘Nonsense! who told you that ?’ 

‘Pat O’Donnell, yer honour, that keeps the custom house.’ 

‘« Tay Beetreech?” I never heard of such a name. Hold 
on,’ he added, a light breaking in on him, ‘ was it “ La Beatrice” ?’ 

‘Maybe ’twas, sor. Will I be after ashking again?’ 

‘No; that'll do. Who commands her? 

‘I disremember it, sor—leastways, I never asked, yer honour.’ 

‘Very well. Be off with you.’ 

Ambrose ate little dinner that day, but he smoked three or 
four cigars. At three o’clock, the usual hour, he was in his studio. 
Would she come to-day? He waited; his soul misgave him; yet 
he knew not what he apprehended. At last he heard her step in 
the corridor, and she entered, with all her imperial charm and 
smiling stateliness, He fancied there was more colour than usual 
in her cheeks, and that her eyes were brighter. She was ina 
lightsome and genial mood. Ambrose was grave and curt. Finally 

he asked her whether she was fond of sailing ? 

‘Give me a good captain, and I'll sail round the world with 
him,’ she replied. 

‘I don’t know about the captain; but there’s a very handy 
yacht down below,’ said he. 

‘So she is; and a nice name she has, too, I’m told,’ said Miss 
Cadogna, giving him a saucy look. 

‘And a nice, plump little gentleman who commands her, and 
walks on the beach and fires off his revolver in the air under people’s 
noses, added Ambrose. ‘He’s an Italian; but perhaps you are 
fond of Italians ?’ 

‘Faith, I’ve Italian blood of my own,’ said Miss Cadogna, 
stretching out her white arm, with the blue veins in the wrist. 
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‘But not enough, it appears,’ returned Ambrose. 

She smiled. ‘That depends on what sort it is.’ 

‘If the white flag is a token of surrender, this is good enough, 
I suppose.’ 

She reddened, but laughed as she did so. 

‘What a tiresome man you are, to be sure!’ said she, ‘to be 
guessing all my secrets before I’ve time to tell you them. And so 
the duke let off his pistol at you, did he ?’ 

‘On the contrary, the little gentleman I speak of apologised 
for inadvertently firing his weapon in my proximity. The duke 
(if it was he) is probably too humane to practise at his fellow- 
creatures without provocation; and I have not the happiness to be 
his rival.’ 

‘I’m afraid you’re cross with me now,’ said the young lady, 
‘and me thinking you were the only friend I had in the world! 
Sure, you and the duke would be the best of friends, if you only 
knew each other.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Ambrose, ‘I am to have the pleasure of meeting 
him at this house ?’ 

‘Indeed you'll not, then!’ exclaimed Miss Cadogna vivaciously. 
‘If mother and Aunt Fitz knew he was here, God be good to us! 
I'd get no chance with him at all!’ 

‘ Upon my word,’ said Ambrose, laying down his brush, ‘I don’t 
understand you! Do you know what you’re doing? Or are you 
only amusing yourself at—the public expense ?’ 

‘Did you ever see a lady who'd lost her heart?’ inquired Miss 
Cadogna. 

‘I never saw you lose yours, and I never expect to!’ he 
retorted. 

She gave a sigh, and fixed her eyes on him. For a moment 
she appeared serious, and even sad. Her look made Ambrose feel 
strangely. But he was thoroughly perplexed. He had expected 
that she would show some embarrassment or disturbance at his 
discovery of her proceedings, or that she would profess ignorance, 
and deny everything; but she had done nothing of the kind. 
Was this extraordinary presence of mind, or audacity, er inno- 
cence? If things were as they appeared to be, this superb young 
lady was incredibly reckless, to say the least of it. After all, what 
did he know about her? He could not correct his judgment of 
her by comparing her with anyone else, for he had never met any 
woman at all like her. She might, for aught he knew, entertain 
in her heart all the wickedness of medieval Italy. But the next 
instant Ambrose cast aside the thought, and hated himself for 
having harboured it. She was the purest and. noblest of women. 
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Some strange perversity had insinuated itself into her mind, but it 
was temporary— it would pass away. And that sigh—had that no 
significance? Did it not appeal to him to forget his petty irrita- 
tion and jealous criticism, and to be as much a man as she was a 
woman? Was he not losing a precious opportunity? She would 
receive him for what he showed himself to be. She was not to be 
dealt with by innuendoes and sareasms. Ambrose got up and 
came towards her, with his hand out. 

‘T am sure,’ said he, ‘that if you lose your heart to the best 
man in the world, he would not be worthy of it!’ 

She let him take her hand, and hold it for a moment. 

‘Then I'd as well take up with the first man that comes along 
—that suits me!’ she replied. 

‘I know you will never marry any man you don’t love, what- 
ever you may say.’ 

‘Well, but don’t you see, Mr. Ambrose, if a man’s a duke, he 
stays so all his life, and his wife is a duchess; but if he only loves 
you, or you love him, or both together—then there’s no telling 
how soon you may change, and find yourself with nothing at all.’ 


XI. 

Ampnosé returned to his easel, feeling almost discouraged again. 
But when he turned and looked at her, behold! there were tears 
in her eyes. 

‘Tll do anything you wish me to,’ said he, without attempting 
to be consecutive. 

‘Will you promise not to tell, if I tell you about the duke— 
not even to mother or Aunt Fitz?’ she asked, smiling again. 

‘I promise with all my heart!’ 

‘Well, then, just stop painting that tiresome old picture, 
and come sit beside me, till you hear about it,’ Miss Cadogna 
continued. ‘It’s enough to puzzle anyone, sure, and what to do I 
don’t know. Did you ever hear of the Honourable Miss O’Mutan 
—she’s Lord Cathmogan’s daughter ?’ 

Ambrose shook his head. ‘ What has she got to do with it?’ 

‘Maybe more than I have; but that’s as God wills it. She’s 
got freckles and red hair, and one shoulder higher than the other, 
and a bit of a squint, and not over-much money either; but she 
has a lord to her father, and that’s better than beauty or riches.’ 

‘Then you'd be willing to*change places with her, would 
you ?’ 

‘She hasn’t got him yet, and she shan’t, if I can help it!’ 
said Miss Cadogna, 
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Ambrose began to fancy that he saw daylight. ‘The duke’s in 
love with her, is he?’ 

‘He’s never set eyes on her, faith, nor she on him! But his 
uncle has, and that’s the worst of it!’ 

‘His uncle? Who is he? You'll have to begin at the 
beginning.’ 

‘His uncle is the one that has all the money, for the duke 
himself is as poor as an Irish bog. But wait till I tell you. The 
duke—his name is Ardenti—came of age three or four years ago, 
and if he’d had a million a year, ’twould not have been too much 
for him. But, by the same token, his father had been a man 
pretty much like himself, and having the first chance at the 
property, he’d not left much of it, besides the renting of three or 
four palaces, and a few thousand scudi to begin with. However, 
the young Duke Ardenti was not the man to be put out by a 
trifle; so first he began on his ready money, and when that was 
gone he got hold of his palaces. Palaces will last a long while, 
like candles, if only you'll let them alone; but if you begin 
spending them, they'll run through your fingers like melting wax. 
The duke thought he’d save something by going to Monaco, and 
putting the money on the green cloth; but whatever it was, it 
did no good at all, except to the bank. Well, by that time he 
was pretty low down; but he had a little left, and he thought he 
couldn’t do better than to fall in love with it—not with the 
money itself, you understand, which would have been more sensible 
of him—but to fall in love with somebody while the money held out.’ 

‘T understand,’ said Ambrose. 

‘Well, I don’t know much about that part of the story, except 
that the lady was a Jewess, and older than he was; and when his 
family found out what he was about, they made a terrible disma- 
claver, and managed to get her out of the way, but not before 
she’d pocketed the duke’s last halfpenny. So what to do next he 
didn’t know, unless he’d go to New York to dig for gold, or, maybe, 
sit to artists as a model, like I do myself!’ 

‘ There’s a large gold mine in Wall Street,’ observed Ambrose, 
‘but it requires a great deal of scientific learning in the miner to 
work it successfully. On tke whole, I think the model scheme 
was much the more promising. But what did he do, as a matter 
of fact ?’ 

‘ Just nothing in the world,’ answered Miss Cadogna, ‘ for ’twas 
here his uncle came into the matter, and did everything for him. 
His uncle, you see, was the only one of the Ardentis who ever was 
anything except a duke and a man of leisure. He was the 
younger byother of my duke’s father—I call him my duke just to 
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distinguish him, you know—and when he saw how the property was 
going, he made up his mind that he’d be a wealthy man anyhow ; 
and being a clever man in his head, he came to London and went 
into the iron trade, and called himself plain Mr. Ardenti, and 
faith! he made more money than ever all the Ardentis put 
together had had in their lives. So when poor Otto , 

‘Who is poor Otto?’ demanded Ambrose. 

‘Well, you didn’t seem to like me to call him my duke, so 
what could I do except give the young man his name?’ returned 
Miss Cadogna innocently. ‘When the uncle heard of his poor 
nephew’s misfortunes (does that satisfy you?), of course he was 
bound to do something for him, for the honour of the family ; but 
the first thing he did was to make him come to London and pay 
him a visit, till he could find out what sort of a young man he 
was.’ 

‘ This uncle seems to be a sensible fellow.’ 

‘You may say that; I wish he was less so! He came to the 
conclusion that Otto was a very well-meaning and amiable young 
gentleman, with beautiful manners, and a face like a picture, and 
hands and feet like a woman’s; but as for his brains, they were 
not the strongest part of him, and his disposition so easy that he’d 
take the colour of the last person he was with; and whatever you 
told him to do, he’d do it, provided he didn’t first meet somebody 
else who told him different. So, to begin with, the uncle got him 
a yacht, and went sailing with him, all over the seas for a year or 
two, till there wasn’t a place hardly that ever you heard of that 
they hadn’t visited ; only he never let Otto out of his sight when 
they were ashore; and at sea he taught him all about the ropes 
and the compass, till at last he could sail a vessel almost as well 
as the uncle himself. That was to strengthen his mind and 
character, you see. At last he brought him back to London, and 
then he told him what he meant to do with him. ‘“T’ll give you 
all the money you want as long as I live,” said he, ‘“‘and when I die 
I'll make you my heir—but on this condition: Ill have you 
running after no more Jewesses and adventuresses out of the 
gutter; you must marry no one except a woman of noble birth, 
and one that I approve of; for if you do you may look out for 
yourself, for I’ll never give youa penny. And to save you trouble, 
I’ve fixed upon a very suitable young lady, of excellent family and 
lineage—none better—and that’s the daughter of my old friend 
Lord Cathmogan. There’s no nonsense about her; she'll keep 
you in order; and take good care of the fortune I shall transmit 
to you.” That’s what his uncle said to him; but he hasn’t shown 
him Miss O’Mutan yet, He has the young man well in hand, but 
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not well enough to risk that before the papers are signed, anyhow!’ 
Miss Cadogna ended with a laugh. The whole affair seemed to 
afford her amusement. 

‘Who told you this story ?’ asked Ambrose. 

‘Poor Otto himself—at least, he answered my questions. I 
met him all during the season, and I’ve seen Mr. Ardenti too, but 
never to speak to. Otto was in love the first glimpse he got of me, 
and wouldn’t believe I wasn’t a countrywoman of his own; and 
when I told him I was from County Munster, he asked if I was 
Miss O’Mutan—faith, my heart bled for him then! So we got 
acquainted, and he poured out all his sorrows to me. And he 
asked me to marry him half-a-dozen times in a month; but I 
wanted to think it over. He said his uncle was to bring him to 
Ireland in the first of the autumn, and since Miss O’Mutan lives not 
far from here, he’d come in his yacht and get my decision ; and 
here he is!’ 

‘Is Mr. Ardenti here too ?’ 

‘Not he! But he’s coming next week; and so everything 
must be settled between now and then.’ 

‘How do you mean, settled ?’ 

‘Whether we’re to be married or not, to be sure!” 

‘But you just said he could only marry a lady of noble birth, 
whom his uncle approved of—and that was Miss O’Mutan.’ 

‘ Well, it’s this way—when he’s with his uncle, he’ll do as his 
uncle says; but when he’s with me, he'd sell his soul to the devil 
(asking your pardon, Mr. Ambrose) if I wished it. As for his 
uncle’s money, we could do without that, for I’ve some of my own: 
but the question is, can I do without his title? Besides, when 
the thing is done, and can’t be undone, maybe Mr. Ardenti would 
be coming round a little, more by token if I got speech of him 
myself, and showed him I wasn’t a thieving Jewess, nor an 
adventuress out of the gutter, but a decent body enough, who 
could take care of the young man as well as Miss O’Mutan herself.’ 

‘Then, as I understand, you contemplate making a runaway 
match with him?’ said Ambrose, who was becoming more and 
more astounded at every word. 

‘ Nothing easier,’ responded Miss Cadogna genially. ‘ Wouldn’t 
Father MacDermott tie the knot for us? And La Beatrice, 
waiting at the end of the wharf to carry us out of harm’s way. 
It’s just like a story out of a book.’ 

‘Yes; especially the ending—* they lived happy ever after!” 
Well, Miss Cadogna, it’s a very strange and interesting history, 
but I believe it all except one thing,’ 

‘What might that be ?’ 
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‘That you have—or ever did have—the remotest idea of 
letting Duke Otto Ardenti become your husband.’ 

‘That’s unreasonable of you, now, Mr. Ambrose. At any rate 
there'll be an end of doubt before long, for I’m to meet him 
to-night.’ 

* Alone ?’ 

‘Well, you see, he might be bashful of speaking before 
strangers,’ said Miss Cadogna, with a little laugh. 

Ambrose laughed also; he did not know what else to do. 
‘Why did you tell me this ?’ he asked at length. 

‘I thought ‘twould amuse you,’ she answered; ‘and besides, 
you'd guessed so much, there was no good keeping the rest from 
you.’ She rose, in a leisurely manner, and confronted him com- 
posedly. Ambrose thought she was about to leave him; but just 
then her expression changed ; her eyelids contracted slightly, and 
her lips trembled. 

‘Was I wrong to tell you?’ she asked in a low tone. ‘I have 
never had a friend—-man or woman. Otto loves me—TI know that; 
for he’d give up his uncle’s money for my sake. I’ve said all my 
life I'd marry noble blood—and now the time hascome. But I 
feel a bit lonely all the same ; and you re—an American—and you 
seemed to like me!’ 

‘Miss Cadogna,’ said Ambrose, ‘I don’t think you ought to go 
to this appointment alone. I’m an American, certainly, and it’s 
true people are not very conventional in America; but there’s no 
need for you to be reckless. I dare say this Italian fellow loves you ; 
but if he’s so weak-minded as you say, you can’t absolutely depend 
on him. If anything were to go wrong, you would not like to re- 
member that you had run any risks with him. Can’t you let him 
come and see you in your own house ?’ 

She shook her head slowly. ‘It would be known, and then 
there’d be no chance. His uncle would stop it.’ 

‘ Where had you arranged to meet him ?’ 

‘On the terrace, at nine o’clock,’ she answered, without hesita- 
tion. 

‘ Will you let me be present?—not near you—not where I can 
be seen ; but so that I can see you, and bear witness to it, afterwards, 
should it be necessary ?’ 

‘It would be very kind of you, if you would,’ said Miss 
Cadogna simply ; and she gave him her hand. 


(Tp be continued.) 
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An Actor in the Liebellion of 1798. 


In a tiny hovel on the mountain-side just above the romantic glens 
of Banagher, in the wildest part of the county Londonderry, lives 
Paddy O’Heany, aged a hundred and three years. Paddy is an 
intelligent old man who must have enjoyed his existencethoroughly, 
and taken a vivid interest in the stirring scenes of his early life. 
No clod of the valley is he even now, not like many old people 
who cannot be aroused to any enthusiasm about either past or 
present events. Being in quest of an actor in the terrible scenes 
of 98, and having tried several very old people without resull, we 
hoped to find in Paddy a story-teller. 

‘Paddy,’ said our friend Mrs. § , ‘is the oldest inhabitant in 
the parish; he was a youth of nineteen at the time of the Re- 
bellion, and can relate graphic tales of adventures in which he took 
part. One of them, the history of Jack McSparron, will make 
your blood run cold; but there, I'll say no more; you shall judge 
for yourself. Paddy was one of the United Irishmen ; has been, it 
is said, a Ribbonman and a Fenian since then, and is now, in all 
probability, a Land Leaguer. At any rate, his sympathies are with 
the Land League, so that you must be careful what you say if you 
want him to talk; but 1 need not give you any hints, you will 
know how to draw him out.’ 

Looking down from Paddy’s cottage door upon the richly 
wooded glens of Banagher, the traveller is struck by the extent and 
beauty of the view. Below lies a ruined church, a little to its 
right the glens—four dark lines of wood branching off from a 
common meeting-point, and running up the mountain in different 
directions, and to the left the quaint country town of Dungiven. 
Above the town rises the majestic mountain range of Ben- 
braddagh ; while yet farther to the left, and like pale, smoke-tinted 
phantoms, are the hills of Magilligan, and the shadowy coast-line. 
This was the view we saw from Paddy’s low doorway, and with a 
little reluctance we turned away from contemplating it, to enter 
the smoky cabin. 

Paddy was a fine old man with thick, grizzled hair, a better- 
formed profile than many of his class, and a hale, hearty voice. 
He was totally blind, but his keen face was so full of intelligence 
that it was easy to forget that he could not see. His daughter, 
herself a very old woman, moved his arm-chair near the door, and 
we sat beside him facing the scene above described. The turf 
smoke, of which the kitchen was full, blew past us to find its 
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outlet at the door. A turf stack was built against the end of the 
dresser just behind Paddy’s chair. A calf was walled off by a little 
rampart of boards from the rest of the room, and the cock and hens 
had already flown to their roost directly above our heads. The 
atmosphere and neighbourhood might have been objected to by 
squeamish people, but in the pursuit of knowledge what will not 
one dare ? 

The old woman stood behind her father’s chair ready to jog 
his memory if necessary. A present of tobacco, tea, and sugar 
touched the patriarch’s heart; he was quite willing to take the 
desired journey into the regions of the past. 

‘Do I mind the time o’ the Uniting? Is that what the lady 
wants to know? Ay, bravely I mind it. I mind it far better nor 
things that happened yesterday. I was ane o’ the United Men 
mysel’, an’ I was sent wi’ a big wheen o’ the boys to keep the pass 
on the White Mountain when the army was expected from Derry 
to destroy us. I had my pike, an’ the maist part o’ the boys had 
guns.’ 

- 6 Were you not afraid to meet the soldiers ?’ 

‘Feared? WasI feared? Troth an’ faix I was, sorely feared ; 
but it wad ha’ been as much as your life was worth to let on that 
you were feared. I mind us leaning against the heather, an’ the 
big rocks an’ mountains rising up all roun’ us, an’ the cold night 
an’ the darkness comin’ on, an’ feen a word was spoke amang us,. 
for we be to keep the pass.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Weel, at long an’ at last, Jack McSparron came running 
back (he was put to watch); “ an’,” says he, “‘the army’s comin’ now ; 
there’s the tramp o’ the horses,” says he. Wi’ that we to the 
listening, an’ we all heered the tramp o’ the cavalry ; an’ the com- 
pany o’ the United Men just melted away like snow off a ditch. 
Jack an’ one or two others tried to keep us thegether, but it 
couldna be done; the boys was too feared. I ran wi’ the rest, an’ 
I never stopped till I was in my father’s house sittin’ into the 
chimney-corner aback 0’ my mother. After that there was soldiers 
passing we’er door nearly every day, an’ they said they were 
marching to burn Maghera to the ground.’ 

‘Why was Maghera to be burned to the ground?’ 

‘I dinna rightly know, but I think the United Men was strong 
init. But counter-orders came that it was na to be destroyed, an’ 
then the army came back to Dungiven.’ 

‘Were you acquainted with Jack McSparron ?’ 

‘Is it Jack McSparron that was flogged in Dungiven Street ? 
Ay, I mind that weel,’ 
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His withered hands clutched the arms of his chair as he bent 
forward, with his sightless eyes fixed, and the fire of eagerness in 
his keen face. He was gone upon a journey into the distant past, 
and a scene of horror passed before his mental vision. 

‘Those times were worse nor these,’ he said; ‘there were 
murders, too, in parts 0’ the country, but there was another way 
o’ working then. I told you that the army came over frae 
England, an’ they took up the men that was for the Uniting, an’ 
there was short work wi’ them. Ay, ay, I mind the day Jack 
was flogged in Dungiven Street because he wouldna tell the names 
o’ the men that was banded wi’ him. One o’ them was a meeting 
minister, it was said; an’ there was farmers an’ labouring men, too. 
For the whole country about Dungiven was strong for the United 
Trishmen as they called them. I was wi’ them mysel’, but I 
was never took.’ 

‘ There were some Presbyterians among them ?’ 

‘Eh ?’ and his hand went up to his ear, 

‘The lady’s axin’ if there wasn’t Presbyterians wi’ the United 
Men, father,’ said his daughter. 

‘Troth, was there, ma’am! it was allowed that there was 
ministers an’ farmers an’ shopkeepers o’ them. Jack was a 
Presbyterian himsel.’ 

‘ How was he taken prisoner ?’ 

‘I dinna just mind, but I think it was at a meeting they had 
at a house in Feeny. The alarm was given that the soldiers was 
coming, and all fled an’ got away but Jack. He was a fine boy 
of nineteen years of age, the support o’ his mother. He was stiff 
in his turn, too, far stiffer nor I could ha’ been, for he swore he’d 
die afore he’d tell upon his comrades. Ay, he was stiffer nor 
me.’ 

‘True for you, father,’ laughed the old woman, leaning over 
Paddy’s chair ; ‘ you’d ha’ told sooner nor be scourged.’ 

We recalled Paddy’s naive history of his flight from the pass 
on the White Mountain and mentally agreed with her. Paddy, 
however, was an Irishman pure, while Jack MecSparron was 
descended from the Scottish Covenanters, and had inherited from 
them the fortitude of an Ephraim MacBriar. ° 

‘Go on, Paddy ; your story is most interesting.’ 

The old man smiled, but he was hardly thinking of his visitors, 
the picture brought back by memory so engrossed him. 

‘Jack wouldna’ gie the names o’ his comrades, an’ he was 
sentenced to be flogged till he would tell. I mind Niel Sweenie, 
that was a comrade boy o’ mine, an’ me went. to Dungiven to see 
the flogging. We seen Jack in a cart an’ his mother wi’ him, 
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an’ all the way along the road she was laying her commands upon 
him to die before he’d betray his comrades. The army was 
marching all round the cart, an’ people frae all the farmhouses 
an’ cottierhouses was following. Then we got into Dungiven. I 
mind the crowds that was looking on, an’ me an’ Niel among 
them. 

‘Jack got so many lashes, an’ then they'd stop an’ the officer 
would ax him if he would tell now, an’ the old woman would call 
out, “ Dinna give in, Jack. Die like a man, myson. Think ¢’ 
the curses 0’ the widows an’ orphans that wad follow you;” an’ 
the poor boy would make answer, “ Ay, mother, I'll die before I 
tell.” ’ 

‘Dear, dear, but that mother was the hard-hearted woman!’ 
interrupted Paddy’s daughter, glancing at her grandson, who 
happened to pass the door at that moment with a creel of turf on 
his back. 

Paddy did not heed her interruption; he was embarked on 
the full tide of recollection—the horrible scene lived again before 
him. ‘They gave him a great many lashes,’ he continued; ‘I 
dinna mind how many hundred it was, an’ each time they stopped 
he was asked if he would tell, an’ his mother still bid him die like 
a man, an’ his answer was still the same. At long an’ at last the 
officer called out “ Stop! would you kill a game bird?” an’ he 
was took down an’ put in the guard-room for the night. 

‘Niel an’ me was invited in to tak’ a look at him, an’ we seen 
him lying on his face on a table wi’ an ointment shirt on that the 
soldiers had thrown over him. The officers gave orders that the 
whole country was to see him if they liked. I think they wanted 
to scare the United Men. 

‘He was to be took to Limavady the next day for the sentence 
to be carried out there, so the whole country took a holiday again 
to see the rear o’ the flogging. Jack an’ his mother was in the 
cart, an’ the army marchin’ wi’ them, an’ me an’ Niel an’ a crowd 
o’ neighbours following along the road to Limavady. 

‘The mother called out to us, “I’m going wi’ his living 
funeral,” says she; “but ll gie him the same advice I did 
yesterday,” says she. 

‘When we reached Limavady he was tied up, an’ we were 
watching for the lash to fall, when there was a great shout an’ we 
seen a man galloping up the street as hard as his horse could go, 
waving something white over his head. It was a pardon come 
from Dublin for Jack McSparron.’ 

‘I am glad the pardon came, for he was an heroic youth, rehel 
though he was.’ 
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‘ Ay, cried the old man, ‘he wouldna’ be an informer. There's 
few o’ his sort left in Ireland now, more’s the pity—more’s the 
pity !’ 

The fire in his voice told us plainly where his sympathies 
really were. Not, certainly, with murdered landlords, bailiffs, or 
non-land-league farmers ! 

‘Did Jack live to be an old man ?’ 

‘Ay, did he. He died it'll be sixteen year past next Candle~ 
mas. There’s a daughter o’ his married on a farmer not very far 
from this. The McSparrons in this parish is all proud o’ being 
his friends. When ane o’ them shows himsel’ a gude comrade or 
neighbour, the people says, “Ay, he’s o’ the blood of Jack 
McSparron.”’ 


TRAGEDIES AT MAGHERA. 


Mrs. MasiLton was in a state of much excitement one day in 
the summer of ’98 because parties of soldiers were passing her 
house one after another. Her house was close to the high-road, 
half-way between Feeny and Dungiven, and stood in a comfortable 
little farmyard. She was a Church Protestant, dreadfully afraid 
of the rebels, and consequently very glad to see the red-coats in 
the country. They had been marching past her house all morning, 
und she had stood at the door with the baby in her arms, wishing 
them ‘ God speed.’ 

The men had exchanged a cheerful greeting with her now and 
then, and as they went by she caught some of their conversation ; 
the word Maghera was repeated over and over agnin. They were 
marching to Maghera ; no time must be lost; they could not delay 
for refreshment or rest. The day wore on, and a party of stragglers 
stopped at her door, young lads, mere recruits, who had lagged 
behind the main body, not being able to endure the hardships of 
their forced march from Londonderry as well as the older men. 
Their sergeant, a bronzed veteran, asked the good woman to give 
them a drink of water, for the love of God. 

‘IT have sworn at the poor fellows till ’m hoarse, ma’am ; but 
they’re giving up, and I must let them rest a minute.’ 

Mrs. Majilton ran to lay the baby in its cradle; then she 
opened the barrel, filled a large bowl half full of oatmeal, poured 
water upon it, and handed it to the men, who sat down in the 
yard, and passed the bowl from one to another. 

‘That’s both meat and drink,’ said they, gratefully. 

‘Our orders are to hurry on to Maghera without stopping, for 
we've got to burn it to the ground,’ said the sergeant. 

‘God bless me, sir, what’s occurring at Maghera ?’ 
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She knew that Maghera was a country town farther off than 
Dungiven. Some of her neighbours had been there, but she had 
never travelled so far herself. The sergeant told her that news 
had reached Derry that the rebels were in force at Maghera, and 
were murdering all who refused to join them. There were few 
newspapers in those days, and no penny post ; rumour spread and 
perhaps exaggerated the evil tidings. It was said that a young 
girl combing her hair beside her hearth had been shot dead by a 
party of men who came to look for her father. They looked in at 
the window, saw her, and murdered her out of revenge because her 
father had escaped them. ‘And now,’ concluded the sergeant, 
‘ our orders are that Maghera is to be destroyed.’ 

Mrs. Majilton, who knew her Bible well, remembered the fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and of Nineveh—that wicked city ; and 
she thought the soldiers were the Lord’s instruments to execute 
His judgment upon Maghera. 

When the party of recruits got as far as Dungiven they found 
that counter-orders had come—Maghera was not to be burnt after 
all; but sufficient troops to quiet the country were to be sent on, 
while the remainder halted at Dungiven. We shall accompany 
two of the soldiers who pressed forward. As they neared the town, 
scenes of desolation met them on every hand—deserted houses, 
smouldering thatch, burnt stackyards. They were told that the 
rebels had taken to the mountains when they heard the troops 
were coming. The men separated ; some explored one road, some 
another, hoping to inclose the enemy in a net. 

As Privates John Buckley and: Tom Green advanced up one of 
these mountain roads they were appalled by the terrible loneliness 
of the place. Here a farmhouse stood empty, its door hanging 
off the hinges; there were blackened circles where stacks of corn 
had been; again they saw a cottage with a smouldering thatch, 
and no sign of life near, excepting a starved cat that prowled 
about the door. 

The rebels had clearly passed that way; those were the marks 
they had left behind them. At length, where the lane seemed 
about to lose itself in a mountain pass, they came to a cottage 
whose door stood open. It looked like a comfortable small farmer’s 
homestead: a pretty garden, gay with common flowers, was at one 
side of the house; there were laburnums and lilacs just out of 
blossom ; red and white roses in full blossom; tall orange lilies 
with bursting buds; rows of peas and beans and plots of cabbages. 
The whole place had a civilised air, and reminded the Englishmen 
of their own homes, The pretty green railing and rustic gate ; 
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the orderly stackyard and offices, gave an impression of neatness, 
taste, and comfort unusual in that country. 

The men went into the kitchen of the farmhouse. There was 
no fire upon the hearth. The turf had burnt to ashes under a 
great black pot of potatoes that hung upon the crook, and two 
children sat disconsolately leaning against each other beside the 
cold hearth. 

Buckley explored the ‘ room,’ and Green the loft; there was 
no trace of human being to be found ; the children were the only 
inmates of the place. 

The eldest child, a little girl of about tint years old, with 
pretty blue eyes and curly hair, looked up curiously, but did not 
move. Her tiny brother was too languid to raise his head from 
her shoulder. 

‘ Are you alone in the house ?’ asked Green. 

* Ay,’ replied the child. 

‘ Where are your father and mother ?’ 

‘ They’re sleeping in the garden; they ha’ been there this 
good wee while,’ answered the little one, fixing her serious eyes 
upon them. ‘ Come, an’ I'll show you where they are.’ 

She got up, gave her hand confidingly to the man, and led him 
to tae garden, the other soldier following; and behind the cabbages 
they found aman and woman lying ina heap, stiff and cold, having 
evidently been piked to death. 

* Come back to the house, my little dear,’ cried Green, drawing 
the poor innocent away from the cruel sight. Her little brother 
still sat where they had left him, leaning his sick head against the 
wall. He was very faint and weak. 

‘ Have you nothing to eat ?’ asked the men. 

‘ My mammy has bread an’ butter in the kist, but she has the 
key in her pocket,’ replied the little girlk They broke open the 
chest and found the food; but they had arrived too late to save 
the boy: he died in Basidey's arms before they reached Maghera. 
Green carried the girl and ‘presented her to his company. Each 
soldier subscribed towards her maintenance, and she grew up 
among them, the pet and plaything of all. She accompanied the 
regiment to England at the close of the rebellion, and nothing 
further was known of her by her old neighbours. 


Micky O’Donnev’s WakE. 
Wutpest of all the wild Donegal coast is the region lying 


between Fannet Lighthouse and Knockalla Fort, There are 
impassable bogs and mountain fastnesses which strangers cannot 
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explore, but that are safe resorts for illicit distillers, the blue 
wreaths of smoke from whose stills may be seen curling against 
a dark background. In the years ’97 and ’98 these fastnesses 
were favourite haunts of the United Irishmen. 

Fannet had a particularly bad name in those unsettled times. 
The Church Protestants were, of course, loyal, but they formed 
only a handful of the population; and the Presbyterians were, 
many of them, banded with the rebels. The Fannet landlords 
raised a company of yeomen, consisting of the Protestants afore- 
said, and placed themselves at their head. 

Help was at hand. Lord Cavan was sent over from England in 
command of soldiers; Knockalla Fort was garrisoned; and the 
yeomanry were called up to receive their arms and ammunition. 

‘ You needna be giving the like of us arms, my lord,’ said old 
Anthony Gallagher, ‘ for the Catholics will take them from us.’ 

Lord Cavan was amused at the fellow’s outspokenness, and 
replied that he had come over to make Fannet so quiet that not 
one of the rebels would venture so much as to speak. The yeomen 
got their guns and bayonets, and the soldiers were ready to support 
them. Lord Cavan, a stern and fierce soldier, kept his word ; he 
quieted Fannet so that the Catholics did not dare to speak. The 
Protestants had been reduced to an abject state of terror before 
his arrival by the horrible murder of Dr. Hamilton, their rector, a 
zealous magistrate, who was followed to the house of a neighbour- 
ing clergyman and shot. He went to spend the night with a 
brother-rector at some distance from Fannet, and the rectory was 
surrounded by United Irishmen, who clamoured that the Doctor 
should be given up to them. 

‘ Those are Fannet men; I know their voices,’ said he. The 
door was soon burst open; the attacking party rushed in, found 
the family in the garrets, and dragged their captive downstairs. 
He clung with both hands to the bannisters, and one of the 
women servants took a candle and held the flame to his fingers till 
he was forced to let go his hold. He was taken to the lawn and 
his brains were blown out. 

This atrocity had determined the Government to send troops 
to Fannet. 

It was soon after this that Anthony Gallagher and the troop 
he served in were at Kerrykeel fair, and were attacked by a party 
of the rebels) The yeomen were commanded to draw their 
bayonets and beat them off, and all the United Men retreated and 
got away except a man called Micky O'Donnel from Ballywhoriskey, 
at the Bottom of Fannet. He was found dead on the street, 
pierced through the heart. Lord Cayan rode up at that moment, 
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followed by men from the Fort. ‘ Take that corpse with you, 
boys,’ said he, ‘an’ hang it in chains from the walls of Knockalla 
Kort. It will be a warning to the rest of the villains.’ Anthony 
and two soldiers were left in charge of the corpse, but the villagers 
assembling in force, there was a rescue, and Micky O’Donnel 
was carried off before the yeomen got back, attracted by the noise 
of shouting, to protect their comrades. Lord Cavan was in a rage 
when he heard what had happened, and swore a round oath that 
that corpse should yet hang in chains from Knockalla Fort as a 
warning to the rest of Fannet; and he despatched a party to 
recover it. 

It was known that Micky O'Donnel belonged to the Bottom of 
Fannet, so the party set out along the banks of Mulroy, where 
they fell in with the yeomen, and all went on together. But every 
house along the road was empty, and there were no men at work 
in the fields; it was like a country of the dead. 

Along the wild Atlantic shore; among the bent-covered sand 
hills ; up to the miserable row of hovels called the town of Shanna, 
went the soldiers ; but still not a human being was to be seen. The 
whole population had taken to the mountains. 

At length they reached the last cabin in the village of Bally- 
whoriskey, and there they discovered the dead man laid out on the 
wretched bed, with two tallow candles burning at his head. 

‘Feen a crathur’ (we quote the words of Anton Gallagher, 
our informant, son of the Anthony who was present at the scene)- 
‘ feen a crathur was in the house but the corpse on the bed an 
two ould women waking it. The women cried an’ lamented, an’ 
went on their knees to the officer to lave the poor corpse where it 
was to get Christian burial; an’ the gentleman thought it a pity 
o’ them, an’ left the wake wantin’ Micky after all. It was my 
father tould me the story.’ 

‘ Have you got your father’s gun and bayonet ?’ 

‘ Ay, ma’am, in troth I have! If your ladyship honours me 
wi’ a visit youll see them hanging up over the chimney. I 
wouldna part wi’ them for goold. There's many a winter’s night 
the Catholics coming home frae the market will stop at we’er door 
an’ ery, “ King William’s men, come out!” an’ then it’s all the 
mother an’ me can do to keep the boys from taking down their 
grandfather’s gun, an’ going ont to meet them.’ 
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Delphine. 


AN EPISODE. 


Cuarter I. 


‘There is a greater unhappiness than the memory of lost joys—it is the thought 
of joys that might have been.’ 


A Lone room, from which every ray of light had been carefully 
excluded, making it on this hot June morning a delightful 
contrast to the glaring sunshine without, which the scarlet 
geraniums bordering the white marble terrace seemed to reflect 
and intensify. Its charm consisted in great part in the contrast, 
for the room itself, though well-proportioned, was somewhat bare, 
and the furniture it did possess was, to modern ideas, a little 
wanting in taste. There was a foreign stiffness about the rather 
massive furniture, and no books or work to give it the semblance 
of being a room that was lived in. The one pleasing object amid 
the surrounding stiffness and antiquity was the girl who stood in 
a white embroidered wrapper, arranging cream-coloured roses in 
a large blue china bowl. She was not beautiful, scarcely even 
pretty, except with the evanescent prettiness of youth. But there 
was a charm about her slight, graceful figure and small dark head, 
such a soft look in the grey, black-lashed eyes, that those who 
knew her forgot to question whether Delphine St. Croix were 
beautiful or not. So absorbed was she in her task that the 
opening of the door passed unobserved, and she gave a slight start 
at the touch of the hand on her arm. 

‘Mother! I did not see you.’ 

There was not much resemblance in this case between mother 
and daughter. Madame St. Croix was a tall woman, with straight 
features, which yet bore witness of beauty. Her black hair was 
growing very grey, much greyer than her years warranted, and 
there were lines which betokened care and trouble on her forehead 
and about the eyes, which were like Delphine’s, only hard and 
cold, where the girl’s were soft and dewy. In her hand she held 
two letters, and, as she sat down, Delphine glanced towards them, 
and the slightest change passed over her face, but whether of pain 
or pleasure, annoyance or relief, it would have been impossible to 
say. But when it had passed, there was left a slight questioning 
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look in the grey eyes, and she did not continue to arrange her 
roses, but paused by her mother’s side as if in expectation. 

‘ Yes, I have a letter from Monsieur d’Esterre,’ said Madame, 
as if in reply to the look. ‘ He writes that he is obliged to go to 
Paris to-night, and that he will be absent a week; he therefore 
begs to be allowed to come over this afternoon. There,’ holding 
out the envelope, ‘ you may read it for yourself.’ 

Delphine read it obediently, but made no comment as she 
handed it back to her mother. 

‘It is a very good marriage,’ Madame continued, as Delphine 
remained silent. ‘ You are no longer a child, you must know that 
your father is not rich. And with such a family—three sons and 
Juliette, ready to leave the convent next year—truly I have many 
anxious moments. Monsieur d’Esterre,’ after a moment’s imper- 
ceptible pause, ‘asks for no dot.’ 

‘It is great good fortune,’ Delphine answered, ‘and you will 
no longer have so much need for anxiety, will you, dear mother?’ 
kissing her. 

Something of softness crept into Madame’s cold eyes as she 
returned her daughter’s embrace. 

¢*If we had been richer,’ she said, ‘of course I should have 
preferred that you should have gone into the world, even for one 
year; but, situated as we are 

‘It is impossible. Yes, I knowit,mother. There,’ kissing her 
again, ‘smooth the lines out of your forehead.’ 

Even Madame St. Croix’s coldness and hardness sometimes 
melted a little under Delphine’s soft caressing ways. Perhaps 
there was a meeting-place in the fact that in all her small world 
Delphine was the only person who stood in no awe of her. Her 
servants, her children, nay, her very husband, all shrank from 
offending her ; her chill sternness was more effective than passion. 
Delphine, alone, seemed unaware of the distance she interposed 
between herself and the world. It was not that she put herself in 
opposition to her mother’s will more than any one else, but the 
obedience was different. It was tendered willingly, with soft 
caresses and gentle speeches, and, though the world saw therein 
but the natural effect of a strong will acting on a weak one, 
Madame herself was not deceived. She recognised the love which 
showed itself in her daughter’s tenderness, and clung to the 
caresses as only a woman can to whom all demonstrations of 
affection seem impossible. 

‘I was just forgetting,’ she went on a moment later, ‘that I 
have another letter, which I have brought for you to read, as it 
concerns you also. It is from Mrs. Chichester. It seems,’ she 
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went on, ‘that an old schoolfellow of yours is staying at Les 
Tilleuls, and Mrs. Chichester writes to ask if I will allow you to 
go to them for three days. Would you like it?’ 

A swift colour came into the girl’s pale cheeks. 

‘Oh, mother !’ and then the excitement dying out a little, ‘do 
you really permit it? It would be a great pleasure.’ 

‘ Then I shall say “ yes,”’ replied Madame quietly. ‘ Under 
the circumstances—Monsieur d’Esterre going away for a week—it 
fits in so well, that I do not care to deny you. I can trust you,’ 
she added, ‘implicitly. I cannot go myself, you will have to go 
alone, but you will, I am sure, do as I would wish you to do in 
my absence, and be a model of discretion.’ 

‘Yes, you may trust me,’ Delphine replied. ‘Thank you, dear 
mother, it is very good of you to allow it.’ 

Les Tilleuls was a large place some fourteen miles away, at 
present occupied by an English family. 

They had come at first, these Chichesters, with the avowed 
determination of teaching a large family French, but as time 
passed they seemed to have fallen in love with their foreign home, 
and for three years now had formed part of the small society of 
the neighbourhood. French mothers had, at first, feared the 
constant coming and going of visitors at the neighbouring 
chateau ; the tennis, and afternoon teas, with, what seemed in 
their eyes, very inadequate chaperonage. But, in course of time, 
kind-hearted Mrs. Chichester’s hospitality became better under- 
stood and appreciated, and, provided they themselves were present 
to prevent any indiscretions, their daughters were permitted to 
share in all that went on. And this last year things had been 
quieter ; the eldest and only grown-up daughter was engaged to 
a tall young Englishman, who drove her about the country ina 
basket carriage, to the consternation of the French matrons; and 
now Richard, the son, who had also caused a certain fluttering in 
French dovecots, had gone across the Channel, after all, for a bride, 
and this last pair of fiancés were now at Les Tilleuls. And it was 
to stay with these people that Delphine St. Croix was invited ; 
and perhaps, had it not been for certain considerations and an 
undefined sensation of gratitude, Madame St. Croix would not 
have written an acceptance of the invitation she held in her hand. 

But, after all, a great fact was settled, and almost unknown to 
herself, more easily than she had expected. Monsieur had such 
decided views on the subject of matrimony that there had been 
clouds on the horizon, which she was glad to know were all 
cleared away, by that willing ‘ yes’ of Delphine’s. 

She merited, therefore, some slight reward for her amiability, 
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though unconscious she was, and should remain; and if this 
prospect of three days at Les Tilleuls with on old schoolfellow was 
delightful, as from that quick flush of colour seemed to be the 
case, well, then she should go. So Madame went away to write 
her letter, and Delphine was left to arrange her roses. 

But her thoughts were less calm than they had been. 

Her mind was running on the two letters; perhaps with greater 
persistency on the last, which seemed to her to open a great vista 
of possible enjoyment. She had never slept away from home for 
a night, except those two years in the Paris convent, and she had 
never been anywhere, without her mother’s protective presence. 
This, in itself, gave to the prospect of the approaching visit a 
sense of excitement. 

‘It was very good of Edith Fane to remember me, and to wish 
to see me. I am glad to think we shall meet.’ 

Then, of a sudden, as she stood thus in a reverie, the thought 
of Monsieur d’Esterre returned to her, and assumed a more promi- 
nent position in her memory than it had yet done. 

‘It is a good thing, she thought, her hands unclasping and 
falling slowly to her sides, the little smile dying away from eyes 
and lips. ‘ How pleased my mother is !—Ah, there is father.’ 

At the farther end of the long drawing-room a door stood 
open, which led into a bright little conservatory, and through its 
glass walls was visible the stout comfortable figure of a middle- 
aged gentleman, clad in a cream-coloured linen coat, a broad hat 
on his head, a cigar between his lips. With a quick light step, 
Delphine hastened down the long room—she had a peculiarly 
graceful way of walking—and passing through the conservatory, 
opened the door at the farther end, and, regardless of the strong 
morning sun, which shone broadly down on her bare head, hurried 
after the retreating figure. When one saw Monsieur St. Croix, 
one instinctively comprehended why Madame’s hair was so grey, 
and the lines on her strong face so marked. The waters of life 
might ripple about Monsieur’s feet, and, perhaps, occasionally with 
their chillness remind him he was living in a world of trouble, but 
they would never rise up and drown him. 

The large family, with its present wants and future prospects, 
did not alarm him. Madame’s anxieties found no reflection on 
his kind face ;—all he cared for was that these children so dearly 
loved should love him, should cling to him in their joys and 
sorrows. And if at the price of what Madame termed ‘ injudicious 
indulgence’ he had gained that for which he craved, he was 
willing to let the rest go by. And, perhaps, if a great summing 
up had been made, it would have been discovered that he had 
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more nearly gained his heart’s desire than Madame had succeeded 
in doing. Love’s harvest is generally swifter and richer than that 
of most other earthly things. 

‘Delphine, my dear child,’ turning his head at the sound of 
her voice. ‘* What folly—you will have a sunstroke to a certainty. 
Come under my umbrella,’ holding out towards her the large 
white mushroom. Delphine crept under its shelter, and laid her 
hand upon her father’s arm, lifting the while her dainty white 
embroidered gown, with its fluttering yellow ribbons. 

‘I wish to speak to you, father, to tell you—but perhaps you 
know ?’ interrogatively. 

Monsieur took out his cigar, but he did not look at his 
daughter, only paused, as if for something further. 

‘Mrs. Chichester has asked me to Les Tilleuls for a week, and 
mother has given me permission to go.’ 

Monsieur slowly replaced his cigar, and turned towards his 
daughter, as if this was not what he expected. 

‘It will be for three whole days. Oh, father, is it not 
delightful! You don’t mind,’ smiling a little tenderly, ‘my 
saying I am glad to go away, but it is such an excitement, such a 
pleasure. I never dreamt she would allow me to go.’ 

‘Yes, dear, yes, I am sure I am very glad. And Monsieur 
d’Esterre’s letter—she showed you that?’ 

‘Yes,’ and it seemed as if Delphine crept yet closer to her 
father. ‘You are pleased, are you not? I am to see him this 
afternoon, and then, as he is going away for a week, mother 
seemed to think I might as well spend these three days at Les 
Tilleuls.’ } 

‘Remember, Delphine,—Monsieur stood still and spoke very 
decidedly—‘ remember, I have only given Monsieur d’Esterre per- 
mission to come over and see you. If you do not like the idea of 
marrying him—if even you prefer to wait before making up your 
mind—you are quite at liberty to do so. Come to me, and tell 
me frankly what you want. It is not exactly what I wish: I 
should have preferred waiting until you were older, but your 
mother thinks differently. Still, you will trust me, will you not, 
and tell me exactly what you would like. Remember always we 
are pledged to nothing.’ 

‘You are so good, dear father,’ she answered gently, ‘so very 
kind. I like Monsieur d’Esterre, and I am sure when I know him 
better, I shall learn to love him. It is what you would like, is it 
not?’ 

‘I should like you to be happy—that is all I care about.’ 
‘You are so very good,’ she again repeated. ‘* What a pity it 
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is that all the money is not given to the good people, then you 
would be rich, ah, very rich!’ 

‘The wicked perhaps want it more.’ 

‘No, they have nothing else,’ assented Delphine. ‘Still, you 
would make better use of it. Well, there is no good thinking of 
it; instead, I must go and talk to Marie about what I shall 
require at Les Tilleuls.’ 

She moved away so quickly that she had nearly reached the 
conservatory door before Monsieur St. Croix had realised her 
departure. But it was too late todo more than wave the white 
cotton umbrella in frantic but vain appeal. 

You will die of a sunstroke,’ he called out ; but Delphine only 
turned her head, and waved her hand, to show she heard. To 
attempt to save her from her fate was vain, so with a shrug of his 
shoulders Monsieur St. Croix replaced the protective umbrella 
over his white straw hat, and philosophically pursued his own 
interrupted walk. 


It was nine o’clock; the long summer’s day had drawn to a 
close, the windows stood wide open on to the terrace, and a re- 
freshing little breeze, that had risen after sunset, stole in, waving 
the light curtains to and fro. Outside, the spark of a cigar showed 
where Monsieur St. Croix wandered back and forth on the terrace; 
inside Madame sat, book in hand, though it may be doubted if she 
were reading or stealthily watching Delphine, who stood straight 
and still by the open window. The day’s work was done, no evil 
contretemps had occurred, and Madame was sincerely thankful. 

She had vaguely feared, she knew not exactly what. But 
Monsieur d’Esterre’s visit had been successful, and Delphine, 
dreaming there in the darkened corner of the room, was doubtless 
contemplating a possible future, visible from this point at which 
she had arrived, the point where the two roads met. 

Madame was nearly right. 

Delphine, secure in the knowledge of her father’s absence, and 
of her mother’s book, had allowed her thoughts to wander at will. 
She was going over in memory the eventful visit of the afternoon. 
Monsieur d’Esterre was no stranger to her; though, as his home 
lay at a wide distance from hers, and also, perhaps, because his 
years were more than double her own, their meetings had been at 
long intervals, and then they had been the meetings between a 
man and a child. He had lived much in Paris, had been a man 
of the world when Delphine was toddling about the gardens of 
Vérizay ; but now that he had reached the forties, and to take a 
wife seemed a wise step before settling down into a country gentle- 
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man, his thoughts had reverted to the daughter of his old friend, 
St. Croix, to the girl whom once or twice he had met at his sister’s 
house, on the rare occasions when the convent had granted a holi- 
day, and busy, fashionable Madame de Viléron had remembered, 
and taken advantage of, the fact. 

It was a year, now, since Delphine had seen him last; it had 
been on one of those rare occasions, and Madame, having fetched 
the girl, had forthwith remembered an important, but previously 
forgotten afternoon engagement, and during her absence had given 
her guest into her brother’s charge. It had been a very happy 
time, Delphine recalled. It had been passed in the schoolroom 
with the English governess, and the two little de Vilérons, who 
had all enjoyed the unaccustomed gaiety. 

They had had tea, a meal which Monsieur d’Esterre had asked 
permission to share, declaring that it was unknown to him, and in 
his sober fashion he had thrown himself into the amusements of 
the little party, and they had all laughed and talked, and forgotten 
time and Madame, until she herself, radiant in diamonds and pale 
roses, had looked in on her way to a dinner-party to say good-bye 
to her guest, and kiss her children, and thank her brother for the 
two hours, for which she was really grateful. ‘ And, tiens, Louis,’ 
she had added, as he put her into her carriage, ‘when the hour 
comes for you to settle down, you might look farther for a bride, 
and not find one half as suitable. A well-brought-up girl is 
Delphine St. Croix. No Parisian airs and graces, but a nice girl, 
who will make a good, sweet wife.’ 

Monsieur d’Esterre had laughed, but he had returned to the 
schoolroom, and had remained there until a maid informed Made- 
moiselle that it was time for her to start homewards. All this was 
an unforgotten event in Delphine’s uneventful life ; and now, to- 
day, here was Monsieur d’Esterre telling her that he had fallen in 
love with her then. And it was on the memory of that evening 
that she was now building up for herself a happy future. For 
no idea of self-pity mingled with her thoughts, no sensation of 
martyrdom. She had always, when the idea of marriage pre- 
sented itself, pictured something of this sort, and it even seemed 
to her, though in a minor degree, that great good fortune was hers. 
As her mother had said, there were not many men who would 
marry her without a fortune, and everything was wanted for 
Henri and Jean and Edouard; those three brothers who were in 
the army, and who required so much more money than was 
necessary for a girl. To say nothing of Juliette, that other 
daughter, for whom a place must also be made by-and-by. But 
if she did not object, or, at least, if she accepted everything as it 
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came, she was not enthusiastic. And that could scarcely be 
expected. 

The ideal husband, chosen from the heights of experience, 
after the burden and heat of the day, for a daughter, is perhaps 
not the ideal husband the daughter at seventeen would choose for 
herself. 

But in this case it had never entered the daughter’s head to 
picture herself choosing, and she was, in a calm unemotional way, 
grateful for the turn of fortune’s wheel that had granted her somuch. 

Perhaps her dreams would have been different had she known 
Madame’s relief that her decision had met with no opposition— 
Monsieur’s relief, that no clashing of wills was ordained to take 
place ; that after all his determination to brave his wife, for his 
daughter’s sake, his gratitude that no such terrible ordeal was ex- 
pected of him. In that case she would have seen herself from 
another point of view. But then, perhaps fortunately, very few of 
us know our own power. 


No more striking difference could easily be imagined than that 
which existed between Vérizay and Les Tilleuls, and through 
Delphine St. Croix’s heart shot a little pang, loyal though she was 
to the home she loved so well, as she drove in the level evening 
sunshine under the sweet scented limes, the following day. 

Perhaps it was the swift change of scene, all compressed into 
one short afternoon, that made the contrast more vivid. 

It was only a couple of hours since she had left her own home 
by the moss-grown, narrow drive, on either side cows wandering 
about the fields, that stretched almost up to the very windows of 
the chateau. Fields were more profitable than a garden; they 
could even, if need were, be let. As it was, the cows that fed there 
were not Monsieur St. Croix’s, but belonged to a neighbouring 
farmer. Then after leaving the boundaries of Vérizay had come 
the two hours’ drive, terminating in this. The pretty, rose- 
covered lodge at the entrance gate, then the mile drive over 
a beautifully kept road, under the thick cropped branches of the 
sweet-scented lindens, to which the place owed its name, and 
finally the arrival, with a short, solemn French butler, and a tall, 
grand English footman to show her in and inform her that Madame 
was on the tennis ground and had requested that Mademoiselle 
would go there when she arrived. 

So Mademoiselle, a littlenervous at finding herself thus launched 
as it were, alone, in the great world, followed the tall Englishman 
through a beautiful room, into a small boudoir, hung with pale blue 
eretonne, out into the garden—a mass of summer scent and colour 
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—along séveral flower-bordered paths, then through a long tunnel- 
like path all arched over with honeysuckle, at the farther end of 
which was a smooth green lawn, with three or four people moving 
about, or talking eagerly together. 

‘I will tell Madame,’ the tall footman said, and turned away, 
while Delphine stepped a little farther back under the shelter of 
the protecting honeysuckle. 

Confused cries, which conveyed no meaning to her ears, 
ignorant as she was of the laws of tennis, fell through the still 
summer air, as she stood watching a man in white flannel and a 
pretty fair-haired girl, whom she recalled at once as her old school- 
fellow, Edith Fane. Then she became aware that the footman had 
delivered his message, and that coming towards her with infinite 
caution was dark-haired Mrs. Chichester, and with her a tall, 
blond young man, a racket in his hand. 

* How are you, my dear? How good of your mother to let you 
come! You don’t play tennis,do you? No, then we will not stop 
them, you shall have some tea instead. Mr. Miles will bring 
it to you here. Jeff,’ turning to her companion, ‘ let me introduce 
you to Mademoiselle St. Croix. She speaks beautiful English, 
but you are to forget that fact, and practise your French, which 
is disgraceful.’ 

Mr. Miles laughed, and forthwith answered that he had no 
intention of spoiling any one’s pleasure by making them listen to 
the hideous language he made do duty for French ; and Delphine 
smiled, and answered shyly, with a dainty little French accent, 
that she was accustomed to speak English. Then Mrs. Chichester, 
feeling she had done quite enough to set them at their ease, told 
the girl she had letters to send by the post, and that Mr. Miles 
would take care of her till the game was over, and prepared to 
depart. 

‘You had better stay here, it is so hot on the tennis ground. 
Here it is much pleasanter,’ and Mr. Miles acquiesced. 

‘I will go and fetch tea and strawberries,’ he said, ‘and we will 
enjoy them here together.’ 

He moved away, and Mrs. Chichester accompanied him for a 
few steps. 

‘She is very shy, she murmured, ‘only just home from a 
convent, but a sweet girl, I am really fond of her. It would only 
_ have made her ten times more uncomfortable if they had stopped 
playing, and come up to her. As it is, it is much better. She 
will soon be at her ease with you.’ 

‘ Yes,’ interposed the young man, ‘every one alwaysis. Is it 
my naturally charming disposition, or , 
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‘The cause does not matter, Jeff, as long as we have the 
effect !” 

He laughed, and she smiled at his light words, and turned 
homewards. Ina few minutes he reappeared by Delphine’s side, 
with a small tray, which he placed on a table, under the honey- 
suckle bower. 

It was all so strange to Delphine. The mere fact of finding 
herself alone—at least to all appearance, for those two active 
figures scarcely seemed part of the immediate picture—gave her 
the sensation of something questionable and exciting from its 
unaccustomedness. And what Mr. Miles interpreted as pretty 
shyness in one young and unused to society was in reality a 
nervous dread that she ought to have returned to the house with 
Mrs. Chichester. That perhaps she had expected it. A quick 
blush dyed her cheeks when Mr. Miles drew up another chair 
opposite to her, on the other side of the little table, and he was 
aware of it, and talked on with the kindly intention of putting her 
more at her ease. 

‘I am going to make the tea,’ he remarked, ‘ because it is an 
English beverage, so I am sure I shall do it better.’ 

In a little while she had recovered herself, perhaps helped 
thereto by the feeling how perfectly as a matter of course the 
téte-a-téte seemed to him. He talked, not a great deal, but 
enough to prevent the conversation dying out. He spoke of the 
Chichesters, of the approaching marriage, and how dull engaged 
people were to the outside world. 

‘Mrs. Chichester and I have to make love to each other,’ he 
remarked, ‘and we have to try and pretend that we are not jealous; 
she is always striving to find some one to amuse me, so that I may 
not feel such a terrible outsider. Now you will have to try!’ 

‘I am afraid,’ Miss St. Croix replied demurely, ‘that I could 
never amuse any one.’ And then they both laughed and felt that 
a step had been taken, and something of the first shyness had 
vanished. 

He noticed that when she smiled, her face, which he had 
thought rather lacking in brilliance, grew very expressive, and 
that one ceased to require any beauty when watching how soft and 
tender were the grey eyes under their finely drawn, straight brows, 
how pure and clear the complexion, which did not redden with 
girlish blushes. As for Delphine, to her, this tall, straight young 
Englishman, clad in white flannel, with his smooth, fair head, and 
blonde moustache, and forget-me-not blue eyes, was only to be 
compared to a hero of romance, and the romance was heightened, 
in her young, ignorant eyes, by this meeting, with no parental 
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eyes looking on, no parental ears listening. Perhaps in the un- 
accustomedness of the position lay its chief charm. For, after all, 
shyness is a great drawback to enjoyment, and Delphine did not 
feel quite at her ease. Though it was most unnecessary, for Jeff 
Miles was—except for his good looks—but a very ordinary young 
man. He was a distant relative of Mrs. Chichester, and mother- 
less. In consequence of which sad fact, and also that he was the 
youngest of a large family, who were all out in the world, absorbed 
in their own cares and pleasures, he had spent most of his holidays 
with the Chichesters. He had been a small boy at Harrow when 
Richard was one of the elders; and now that he was no longer a 
boy but a lieutenant in a line regiment, as suited his unmonied 
condition, his boyish habits clung to him still, and his leave was 
more often than not spent with these people, whose house had 
always felt like home in his rather lonely life. Here Mrs. 
Chichester spoilt and scolded him, as she did her younger son 
Jack, whose equal in age he was. The girls made use of him 
frankly, as if he were in reality the brother he seemed ; in fact it 
was the home life which a man needs, and which, if it had not 
been for these distant connections of his dead mother, he would 
have missed out of his life altogether. But except for those good 
looks, which no one could deny, and a certain tender affectionate 
manner, which was not manner after all, but the symbol of a kind 
heart, there was no great brilliance about Jeff Miles. Nothing to 
cause those little flutterings to Delphine, as to what she should say 
and how she should say it. 

When the impromptu meal came to an end, it was suggested 
by Mr. Miles that they should take a stroll through the garden. 

Delphine hesitated, and then admitted she should like it, but 
had scruples on account of quitting the place where Mrs. Chichester 
had left her. Her scruples were, however, easily overcome, though 
it may be doubted if Jeff Miles fairly comprehended that it 
was to the indefinite chaperonage of the tennis players that she 
clung. 

‘Oh, we will come back and look them up at intervals,’ he re- 
marked cheerfully. ‘ But before they are tired of playing, we shall 
have time to walk round the grounds.’ 

‘And Mrs. Chichester?’ urged Delphine, but faintly. 

‘Mrs, Chichester?’ he repeated. ‘Oh, she is writing letters, or 
perhaps asleep. I have never dared inquire what she does from 
now until dinner-time, but I think she sleeps, and then of course 
she would not like to be found out. But,’ he went on a moment 
later, a fresh idea striking him, ‘perhaps you are tired? Yau 

would like to go in?’ : 
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‘Oh no,’ she answered quickly, blushing ever so slightly, ‘I 
would much rather stay out here.’ 

And this matter decided, they turned away together, under the 
arcade of honeysuckle. 

There are always subjects on which young people can talk 
together. Even these two, with the wide difference in their 
points of view, with the great space that all things had conspired 
to place between them, found much in common. 

They passed through the garden, and on the other side of 
the house turned away through a little wood, slowly sauntering 
by the forget-me-not margined banks of the narrow stream, that 
meandered slowly through it. It was the same stream that by the 
time it reached Vérizay had become a broad and placid river. 

Delphine informed Mr. Miles of this fact, and from that was 
led on to talk of her home and life, until it surprised her after- 
wards to remember how much she had told this young stranger, 
whose name a couple of hours before she had never heard. So the 
time slipped away, and it was only on his trying to persuade her 
to enter the little boat that swung lazily about among the water- 
lilies that it struck either of them to think of time, and to dis- 
cover, by a reference to Mr. Miles’s watch, that an hour and a 
half had passed, and that it was six o’clock. 

Delphine then grew quiet, and talked very little as they re- 
traced their steps, though Mr. Miles, seeing she was anxious, 
endeavoured to reassure her on the points which he feared might 
be disturbing her. 

‘They will either be looking for you to bid you welcome,’ he 
remarked, ‘or they will have learnt that you are in my charge, 
and, fearing to miss us, will be waiting for us in the garden.’ 

And subsequent events proved he was right, for when they 
once more entered the rose-bordered paths the two players were 
discovered—apparently much exhausted by their efforts—under 
the shelter of a large tree; the woman in a basket-chair fanning 
herself, the man on the grass at her feet. 

They rose up as the newcomers made their appearance, and 
Delphine was kissed and welcomed by Miss Fane. 

‘We did not go to look for you, Mademoiselle, because we 
knew Jeff would take care of you,’ said Mr. Chichester. ‘ And we 
were so tired after our game—and we should have been sure to 
Miss you.’ 

‘Now, my dear Dick, make no more excuses. It only weakens 
your case. We were simply hot and lazy, Delphine, and we knew 
you were in good hands,’ 

This remark was from Miss Fane. 
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Then the newcomers found a place in the little group, and 
Delphine, refusing a chair, seated herself on a small stool at Miss 
Fane’s feet, and renewed the friendship with her that had begun 
at the convent. Old schoolfellows had to be discussed, and they 
were still comparing past and present when a warning bell 
told them it only wanted half an hour to dinner-time. They 
sauntered homewards then over the lawn, where the shadows had 
grown long, Delphine and Edith Fane still together. 

‘It was very good of you to remember me,’ Delphine said, 
‘and of Mrs. Chichester to ask me here,’ smiling softly into tall, 
fair Miss Fane’s face. 

‘You must think I have a very short memory, Delphine.’ 

‘Ah, but just now,’ Delphine continued, ‘it was good of you 
to think of other people.’ 

‘Just now?’ repeated Miss Fane. ‘Ah,’ a light breaking 
over her, ‘ you mean because I am happy, that I am not likely to 
think any more of the other people I care about. What a strange 
idea! No, I have not reached that reckless pitch of ingratitude 
yet. Well, I am very glad to see you, and we are only afraid, 
Dick and I, that you may find it duller than we do. Though, of 
course, there is Jeff Miles, who is always nice, and will look after you.’ 

‘Dull?’ repeated Delphine. ‘Oh no, it will not be dull. I 
could not sleep last night with excitement. Do you know that it 
is the very first time I have been away from my mother in my 
life, except when I was at the convent.’ 

‘You are a dear little thing, Delphine,’ said the other girl 
kindly. ‘Iam ever so glad to see you again. Here is your room,’ 
opening a door into a pretty apartment hung with white and pink, 
suggestive of youth and rose-coloured dreams. * Now there are 
just five minutes for you to sit down and tell me what you think 
of Dick.’ But, after all, it was scarcely Delphine’s opinion that 
Miss Fane seemed anxious to hear, so much as to sing his praises 
in ears that were willing to listen. 


The dinner in the long cool room, with all the windows open 
on to the garden, which looked fresh and inviting now that the 
sun had set and twilight was approaching, was delightful in its 
novelty. 

It was, after all, the novelty principally that attracted. 

The light talk, the laughter ; it was so different from the stiff 
meal which a dinner at Vérizay represented. 

At six o’clock, summer and winter, with Madame, cold and 
distraite at one end of the table, and Monsieur, silent also, as a 
rule, at the other. 
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Sometimes Monsieur le Curé as a rare guest, and sometimes 
one or other of those three brothers from Paris. They did not 
stay long, and when they went away again Monsieur was -more 
silent, and Madame colder and sharper. 

She did not herself understand, poor little Delphine, wherein 
lay the difference, and she blamed herself for the mental com- 
parisons she found herself making; but the charm was there, 
nevertheless, and she found herself, before dinner was over, being 
drawn into the magic circle. 

‘ Coffee in the garden?’ Madame repeated as she rose. ‘ Very 
well,’ to her son, who had proposed it. ‘I will tell James; but do 
not stay late, for I want some music, and Mademoiselle sings, I 
know. Jeff, you had better get a wrap for Mademoiselle, her 
dress is thin; and you must not catch cold,’ turning to the girl. 

Directly they were outside, the other two at once paired off 
and disappeared down the garden paths, whilst Delphine, in some 
trepidation, awaited Mr. Miles with the wrap. 

Indeed, when he came with a soft white cloud, she faltered out 
something about the others having started, and that perhaps they 
had better return to Madame. 

But the idea was vetoed at once. 

‘Oh, we will find them,’ Mr. Miles replied confidently. ‘I 
mean, of course, we could find them, only we are not going to do 
anything so unkind. But we will go the same way, because it 
leads to the prettiest walk there is about the house, and we must 
keep a look-out for the coffee.’ : 

The honeysuckle and roses filled the air with delicate perfume 
as they sauntered from one narrow path to another ; overhead the 
sky grew bluer and darker, and a faint wan crescent moon showed 
clear overhead. In the wood where they had wandered by the 
stream in the afternoon were heard the first experimental trills of 
a nightingale. It was too soft, too tender a summer evening for 
talk. Any light, frivolous commonplaces were out of the question, 
and so Jeff Miles seemed to feel, for even his conversation had 
languished. 

Of a sudden, turning a corner where a clump of rose-bushes hid 
what lay in front, they came upon the other couple. They had 
paused a moment, and were standing, listening to the sweet, rich 
notes of the hidden singer, Dick, with his hand resting hghtly on 
the girl’s shoulder, her soft blue eyes looking up into his. 

‘ Promise,’ he said very low. 

What the promise was Delphine neither knew nor cared. 
Whether it were a trifle of the moment, or some momentous 
question which might affect the whole future, mattered not to her. 
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Whatever it might be, she read in Edith’s blue eyes the consent 
that was not yet spoken. It was that look she felt and under- 
stood. Her own soft dark eyes, faintly troubled, turned towards 
her companion, and almost instinctively she lightly laid her hand 
upon his sleeve in warning, and they turned back silently over the 
lawn by the way they had come, leaving the others ignorant. of 
their departure as of their advent. 

‘She seems so fond of him,’ Delphine said, a little wistfuily, a 
moment later. 

‘ And he of her,’ Jeff commented. 

‘Yes, yes; I mean that, of course. Do you know, I have never 
before seen people in love—though that is scarcely odd, as I have 
left school only three months.’ 

‘And what do you think of them now?’ remarked her com- 
panion, lightly. 

‘It is a very pretty sight,’ Delphine said gravely. ‘It seems 
a pity , 

‘ What?’ he asked. And then, as she did not immediately 
reply, ‘You mean that so many people go without their share? 
Ah, but that is their own fault.’ 

*Oh no,’ she answered earnestly. ‘ Don’t you think you are 
wrong? There may be so many reasons that prevent people having 
their share. It may not be their fault.’ 

‘ Well, at any rate, it is their misfortune. Though with you,’ 
he added a minute later, ‘things are differently arranged. With 
us, we take our chance; but with you, it seems to me, you have 
agreed to forego your heritage.’ 

He noticed that she did not look up when he spoke, but walked 
a few steps farther, with her eyes bent on the ground, her hands 
lightly clasped, and he fancied his English had puzzled her. He 
was about to ask if she had understood, when she lifted her eyes 
and looked at him; something of pain, something of wonder, in 
their expression; but whatever he read there, he saw she had 
understood, and he said nothing further. 

‘ But as for you, you have agreed to forego your heritage.’ 

The words seemed to haunt her, even after they had all found 
their way back into the drawing-room; and it was not the light 
talk and laughter to which she was listening, for about her, still, 
were the silent night, with its sweet scents and hidden nightingale, 
and crescent moon overhead. 

Mrs. Chichester, noticing her distraite looks, and fearing she 
might feel outside the narrow circle of home, came up and asked 
her to sing, and the request dispelled her dreams. In part, not 
altogether, for there seemed to her to be a meaning in her tender 
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little songs which she had not before understood ; a meaning to 
which Edith’s eyes, when they met Richard Chichester’s amid 
the roses, had given her the key—or had it been Jeff Miles’s 
words? ‘There was a unanimous cry for another when she ceased, 
and she sang on and on in the darkening room, whilst Mrs. 
Chichester, hushed by the sweet voice, sat half awake, half dream- 
ing, with closed eyes, and the lovers remained on by the open 
window, and Mr. Miles by her side, ostensibly to turn over the 
pages, though of late that had not been necessary, as lights had 
been vetoed, and in the gathering darkness Delphine had been 
obliged to eschew music, and sing only what she could recall by 
heart. 


At last :— 
Die Liebe gleicht der Welle 
Die plitschernd sich erhebt, 
Wer weiss, woher sie fluthet, 
Wer weiss wohin sie schwebt ? 


Wer weiss ob sie uns schaukelnd 
Nicht sanft zum Hafen bringt ; 
Wer weiss, ob sie als Woge 
Nicht unser Schiff verschlingt ? 


And then, ‘ Nothing more,’ Mr. Chichester said. ‘ Let that be the 
last. I have never heard it before, and I think it is lovely, only 
so sad. Don’t sing anything else to put it out of our heads,’ 

‘ Yes, but you are too young to sing such melancholy things, 
said Mrs. Chichester, rousing herself. 

‘Ab, but Mademoiselle only sings sad songs to mark the 
contrast with her youth and happiness.’ 

It was Mr. Chichester who spoke. He and his fiancée had 
drawn into the circle round the piano, where Mr. Miles was 
lighting the candles, and every one was talking now that the spell 
was broken. 

‘ Yes,’ interposed Jeff, ‘ when Mademoiselle is old, she will sing 
gay little songs to recall her youth; now she can afford to play 
with melancholy.’ 

‘Don’t play with it,’ Mrs. Chichester advised, ‘or perhaps it 
may fall in love with you, and cling more closely than you care 
about.’ 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle, it does not do to tempt the Fates—and 
music is often their weak point.’ 

‘Your mythology is weak, Jeff. The Fates mind their own 
business. They are not tempted by music.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Jeff turned bis head in Dick’s direc 
tion. 
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‘I mean,’ began Mr. Chichester—and then paused and laughed. 
‘I am not sure that I am not almost as vague as you. But if 
any one was tempted by music, it was not three ugly old women,’ 

‘I think, ignorant as we all are,’ interposed Edith’s gentle 
voice, ‘ we may safely subscribe to that, and it is too late to look 
for “ Mangnall’s Questions ” to-night.’ 

But when the ladies had said ‘ good-night,’ and the men were 
directing their steps towards the smoking-room, Mr. Chichester 
paused a moment by young Miles’s side, and said quickly, ‘ Now, 
Jeff, no flirting, you know. They don’t understand that sort of 
thing here.’ 

‘No more do I,’ retorted Jeff indignantly. 

‘No,’ assented Mr. Chichester, ‘ but still, people sometimes flirt 
without knowing how, so don’t even try to learn here. She is too 
young, and she would not understand, and would probably imagine 
you were in earnest, and——~’ 

‘Well, and what then ?’ 

It was certainly Jeff’s voice, but he was not looking at his tall 
interlocutor, but straight away towards the moonlit garden. 

‘ And she is engaged,’ went on the other quietly. 

‘Engaged?’ repeated Jeff, in a startled voice, and his eyes no 
longer sought the garden. ‘ And to whom?’ 

‘To that eminently respectable elderly gentleman, Monsieur 
d’Esterre, to whom I introduced you yesterday.’ 

There was one half-second’s silence, and then: ‘ It is a cursed 
shame,’ the other said. 

‘Not at all; it is the custom of the country—vodla tout,— 
“ autres pays, autres nveurs.” The St. Croix are poor, and havea 
large and expensive family. Monsieur d’Esterre is rich, and, as it 
appears, in love, and willing to marry Mademoiselle without a dot. 
It is a good marriage for her, at least it is important she should 
think s0.’ 

Jeff Miles made no answer, but turned away in silence towards 
the smoking-room. 

It was not until he had filled and lighted his pipe that he 
resumed his talk, and then it was not at the point where he had 
broken it off. 

Perhaps the night, or the pipe, or it may have been Dick’s 
words, brought wisdom, if wisdom had been lacking ; at any rate, 
in the bright morning sunshine, there was no shadow of the 
dreaminess that had threatened to envelope Mr. Miles the evening 
before. Every one was talking and laughing, and offering sug- 
gestions for amusement, when Delphine entered the breakfast- 
room to find herself the last. She blushed a little, and faltered 
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out some excuse, but her words passed unheard, and she slipped 
quietly into the vacant place by Madame’s side. 

‘Ah, here is Delphine,’ the latter said kindly. ‘I am going 
to call you Delphine, dear, you are too young, and you live too 
near, for me to make a stranger of you.’ 

Then the others, seeing her, smiled and welcomed her, and 
forthwith proceeded to discuss the possible means of diversion that 
the day held. 

‘It is too hot for tennis,’ Mrs. Chichester averred. ‘Do let 
me beg of you to wait till after tea, it will then be far pleasanter.’ 

‘I dare say, but do not let us look so far forward,’ commented 
Mr. Miles. ‘It takes the interest out of the day if we are to 
spend it in supporting life until after tea. Now, now is the great 
thing ; what shall we do now?’ 

‘ My dear Jeff, yours is not a great soul—the present should 
be nothing— it should be swallowed up in the future.’ 

‘It is a mere mouthful, I dare say, Edith, but still it is worth 
something,’ interposed Dick, ‘and I also should be grateful for a 
cool suggestion.’ 

‘And we are not great souls, but little ones,’ went on Jeff; 
‘and I vote that we all propose something and take the votes. I 
propose a picnic.’ 

‘ The very thing, Jeff. I stand astonished at your prompti~ 
tude ; we all give in, don’t we ?’ looking round. ‘ It saves us even 
the trouble of thought.’ 

‘ Agreed, Jeff,’ began Edith, ‘ only let me beg of you not to let 
it be far off. On a day like this it would be cruel to expect us to 
carry provisions to any distance, if we are to enjoy them after- 
wards.’ 

‘We will not, Edith ; we will put them into the boat and go 
a little bit down the stream, and eat them wherever time and 
opportunity occur. Dear Mrs. Chichester, have you a pie, a 
chicken—something that your hungry family may take away with 
them? Remember, it is buying peace for the whole day.’ 

‘I will see what can be done, though I am sure you would all 
be far cooler at home. A picnic on a hot day isa miserable affair.’ 

‘The only possible consolation is, that it would be more 
miserable on a cold one.’ 

‘Don’t argue, Jeff,’ Dick here interposed; ‘it makes me more 
aware of the heat.’ 

‘I will not. Iwill be most agreeable. I will do everything 
that every one asks me all day; I will even row both ways, though 
that is partly because I know that if I did not we should end by 
eating our picnic in the garden.’ 
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‘You have a wonderful grasp of mind,’ assented Dick, ‘ and I 
should not wonder if you were right. Women are so lazy!’ 

‘And some men. Yet,’ with an inquiring air, ‘it is a new 
falling off, you used to be more active. Ah, the laziness seems to 
have been acquired since the engagement.’ 

‘Dick is not the least lazy,’ here Miss Fane calmly said, look- 
ing up from a letter. ‘You seem to forget that he is eight years 
older than you, Jeff. 

‘I am corrected, Edith. I was alluding to prehistoric times. 
Modern history is apt to be duller than ancient, we all know, 
probably it is because there is less possibility of invention. My 
dear Dick, I retire and leave you the victor. I shall never again 
argue with a man who has a woman to answer for him; and, 
above all, with a man who allows a woman to answer for him.’ 

‘ Jeff coming out as a satirist !’ 

But without heeding Dick’s interruption :-— 

‘It is a state of affairs, he continued, and this time he ad- 
dressed his light words across the table to Miss St. Croix, ‘ that 
may be taken as an encouragement, or a warning.’ 

But, having so spoken, he coloured a little, and looked away 
with some slight consciousness, a remembrance of Mr, Chiches- 
ter’s words of the evening before recurring to his mind. Most of 
those present saw, and rightly interpreted, his momentary con- 
fusion. No official announcement of the marriage had yet reached 
them, and the girl herself, having made no allusion to it, the 
subject was one it would be as well to avoid. 

Every one seemed to rouse him or herself to say something 
which should tend to cover Jeff’s maladroit speech, and to prevent 
Delphine imagining anything especial had been meant by it. 

Delphine herself alone continued perfectly unmoved, quite 
unaware of what was passing. The light conversation, so new to 
her, had amused her. Not brilliant or witty in any way, but 
illumining with the soft harmless shining of summer lightning. 
And that one swift flash had played about herself she did not even 
know. Her own engagement was such an unreality to her, so 
different from that of this couple, who were reading their glad 
future in each other’s eyes, that it would never have struck her 
that any one could have drawn a comparison between them. But 
the thread of talk was broken after that, and every one began, 
more or less idly, to prepare for the day’s pleasuring. 

Only Jeff Miles’s spirits seemed unimpaired by the heat; he 
alone seemed to have the zeal necessary to carry the whole party 
through what was expected of them. Under his directions the 
baskets were packed, and under his supervision the little party 
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was finally got together, and started—more or less unwillingly— 
towards their destination. Only in one glad young girl’s heart was 
there not the slightest mixture of feelings. No faintest thought 
that this brilliant summer day might be more comfortably and 
pleasurably spent. That there were drawbacks to be found 
abroad in the hottest hours of the day, which need not be at 
home. But then the others would have had compensations, 
under those circumstances, which this girl would not have found. 
And this they recognised, and were unselfish and resigned them- 
selves. 

And if a certain amount of resignation was necessary, it was, after 
all, to a not altogether untoward fate. Blue sky seen through the 
shade of thick branching trees, and reflected in a narrow, forget- 
me-not margined river; two people whose happy love-story could 
be read by any careless observer; and a young man and a maid, 
prepared to enjoy all that the day held in store, were not unim- 
portant factors in a day’s happiness. 

It certainly proved rather a warm expedition, partly owing to 
the blazing sun overhead, which even the thick summer leafage 
could not altogether hide, and partly owing to the inefficiency of 
the steerer. This duty devolved, the greater part of the time, on 
Miss Fane. Mr. Chichester certainly held an oar, though he did 
not seem to make much use of it, judging from Jeff's remarks. 
But at any rate holding an oar prevented him from steering, 
though not from talking to Edith. He was most good-natured ; 
whenever the inefficiency of the steerer was more remarkable than 
usual, and they found themselves closer to the bank than was quite 
pleasant, then he was always ready to get out and help Mr. Miles 
to right matters, but the result was a slow, and a very warm 
journey. 

At last he jumped up so suddenly that Edith in her agitation 
steered them straight into a tall group of rushes, and declared 
they had come quite far enough, and that he for one was now 
going to get out. ‘It will be far cooler under the trees,’ he 
added. 

‘It will certainly be so for me,’ Jeff assented. ‘ You seem to 
have grown heavier, Dick, since we started.’ 

‘Hear him,’ ejaculated Mr. Chichester. ‘ One would think he 
was rowing us all by himself. Now I appeal to you, ladies, what 
have I in my hand?’ 

‘An oar,’ retorted Edith quickly. ‘ But an oar held like an 
umbrella is not much help to the other rower.’ 

She jumped ashore as she spoke, and Dick with one stride was 
over the boat’s side and after her. Delphine, who had risen, held 
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out her hands—as the small boat rocked to and fro—in a vain 
attempt to steady herself, and would have fallen had it not been 
for Jeff’s outstretched hand. 

‘Do be careful,’ he called out, as angrily as he could say any- 
thing ; but Dick had turned back penitently before he had time to 
say more, full of apologies for his heedlessness. He took Delphine’s 
small hand in his and helped her to land, and then stood still, 
until Edith reappeared to inquire the cause of his delay. 

‘I hurried on,’ she exclaimed, standing above them fair and 
blue-eyed, ‘to avoid having to help Jeff to carry up the luncheon. 
I wonder you did not think of the same thing.’ 

‘I did, Edith, he made answer, ‘ but my conscience has come 
to the rescue, so I am waiting to assist.’ 

‘No, you need not.’ Jeff had quite recovered his usual sweet 
temper. ‘Find the best place, and I will carry up the hamper.’ 

Delphine, who was gathering a bunch of the forget-me-nots 
that grew by the water’s edge, looked up and smiled as she saw 
Dick take a step away, though, after all, it was only a step, for, 
having taken it, he flung himself down on the grass, and, ‘ No,’ he 
cried, ‘ honesty is occasionally the best policy, as he said who 
had occasionally tried the other way. Some evil might come of it. 
Dig out the provisions, and I'll carry up my share.’ 

‘ Yes, otherwise your salad might disagree with you.’ 

‘Is there salad? My toil now becomes a pleasure! I'll wait. 
Don’t hurry.’ 

He remained lazily still, whilst Edith sat on the bank beside 
him, and Jeff took the things out of the boat. As he did so, he 
talked with Delphine, who stood beside him, occasionally assisting 
a little, but more often smiling softly at his light jests and words. 

‘There, that is all,’ at length he said. ‘I will carry up this 
shawl for you to sit on.’ 

* But it is scarcely necessary, it is so very warm.’ 

‘It is safer,’ he answered, ‘ and besides, your pretty dress might 
be spoiled.’ 

She shook her head lightly, but held out her hand for the shawl. 

‘No, I will carry it. Your hands are full,’ pointing to her 
forget-me-nots. 

‘It is a shame to have picked them,’ she said, ‘ they will die so 
soon in the hot sunshine; I think I will put them back into the 
stream. They will scarcely understand what has happened for a 
little while, and then they will die and forget.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘if they are going to die, they may as well die 
in my coat as in the river, holding out his hand. ‘ They are too 
pretty to throw away.’ 
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She divided the bunch without speaking, and he put his into 
his buttonhole, and, later on, he noticed that hers were in the belt 
at her waist. 

‘ Dick,’ said Edith presently, as they wended their way onwards 
to where the big trees offered more shade, ‘ Jeff must not be 
allowed to flirt with that dear little girl.’ 

‘No,’ replied Dick, ‘decidedly not. I have already spoken to 
him. He must not begin that kind of thing.’ 

‘ And did he promise he would not begin ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Dick lazily. 

‘ All the same, Dick dear, it looks very much, just now, as you 
began.’ 

‘ Perhaps, my dear child ; but the difference lies in the fact that 
I was a marriageable man.’ 

‘The difference to the man, perhaps, but you know it may be 
just the same for the girl.’ 

‘That, my dear, I am inclined to disbelieve. Now don’t con- 
tradict, it is too hot to argue. At least, wait until I have found 
an abiding place for the salad I am carrying.’ 

But once or twice, as the afternoon wore away, the thought once 
more flashed across Edith’s mind that this was very like the way 
Dick had begun. ‘ Of course,’ she soliloquised, ‘he went on, whereas 
Jeff means to stop; but I hope he will know the exactly right 
moment at which to stop, so as not. to give that sweet child a 
moment’s anxiety.’ 

‘With such a prospect, Dick,’ addressing herself to her com- 
panion. 

‘What prospect ? Whose prospect? Dear Edith, don’t force 
me to think. Are you alluding to the view, because I know there 
is not one, so there is no use in my opening my eyes.’ 

‘Delphine’s prospect of marrying Monsieur d’Esterre, she should 
be spared all worry and anxiety beforehand.’ 

‘And are you considering Jeff,’ opening his eyes for a moment, 
‘in the light of a “ worry and anxiety beforehand” ?’ 

Edith laughed, and then forgot her momentary disturbing 
thought ; for as the afternoon wore on a little breeze sprang up, 
and with the increased coolness sufficient energy returned to Dick 
Chichester to suggest a stroll, and under the over-arching trees, 
their feet on softest moss, the jesting tones absent from his voice, 
and a tender softness in his eyes, there was no possibility for 
thought of anything but the happy present, the happier future, 
that was drawing nearer day by day. 

On the other couple, therefore, devolved the duty of repacking 
the little boat ; but the work was not unwelcome, and when it was 
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completed they seated themselves in it, to await the return of their 
companions. 

‘If we goto look for them we shall only miss them,’ Jeff 
averred. ‘ We will wait here,’ 

‘We could not wait in a better place.’ 

With her chin resting in her slender hand, Delphine sat watch- 
ing the slow-passing waters. The steady ceaseless flow fascinated 
her, and she forgot after a time how long she had been silent. 

‘Would it not be strange,’ she said at length, breaking the 
silence with a sudden sentence, which might have been a question, 
but yet was scarcely more than a chance train of thought, ‘if one 
were suddenly to come across a piece of a bygone time in the 
middle of one’s after-life, when one had forgotten all about it? I 
was thinking,’ in quick explanation, ‘just then ’—taking a piece 
of the faded forget-me-not out of her belt, and dropping it into 
the water—‘ supposing that by-and-by, weeks hence, when this day 
is quite one of long ago, I were to see this come floating past me 
at Vérizay, would it not be curious?’ She was following the 
flower’s course with her eyes as she spoke. So far it was making 
its way safely down the centre of the stream. 

‘Yes,’ replied Jeff thoughtfully, ‘such things do happen.’ 

The calm, quiet summer evening had touched him also with a 
certain shadow of sentiment. 

‘Sometimes, you know it, I dare say, little things turn up in 
life—such little ordinary things, a scent, or a flower, or a word— 
and back comes some moment in one’s life, that one thought, till 
then, was quite forgotten.’ 

‘Well, when I see the forget-me-not in the Chateau river, 
Monsieur,’ smiling, ‘I shall see also this lovely evening, and the 
little boat, and all these beautiful trees, and the blue sky above. 
But,’ softly, ‘I shall remember a great deal more than I see; the 
kindness I have received—all of you have been so good to me. 
And to-day, this lovely, perfect day. I never imagined how 
beautiful the world was, how happy and free from care people 
could be, until I came here.’ 

‘Ah, but Mademoiselle,’ he spoke quickly and then paused, as 
if choosing his words before he continued, ‘ you must not think the 
life of any one is without care. Weall have ourshare. Only it is 
different—a different trouble to each one. This is a holiday,’ he 
went on, ‘so we must all enjoy it. Ido. When it is over, I go 
back to England to my regiment, and in three months I shall be 
in India, and perhaps it will be years and years before I come 
back.’ 

‘ Ah, that is sad,’ she said. 
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‘ My trouble, you see, is want of money. But there are a few 
holidays in all our lives, and it is no use not enjoying them, 
because after they are over we have to set to work again.’ 

His blue eyes had grown serious as he spoke; there was a 
faint shade of something resembling pity in his heart, for this 
little more than child, whose holiday also was nearly over, and who 
had not years in India lying on the other side of it, but a future 
that seemed to him far more hopeless and barren. A loveless 
mariage de convenance at eighteen—to him it seemed life could 
offer no drearier prospect. The work and activity of his own 
immediate future were as nothing in comparison. 

But the days were past when any rescue was possible. Knights 
are too much occupied nowadays in earning their own living to 
attend to the woes of persecuted damsels. The damsels must find 
their own way out of their difficulties—and a wealthy marriage is 
as good a way as any. 

Only for the moment, to this special knight, the way seemed 
hard and undesirable, in face of the sweet wistful grey eyes and 
soft brown hair. 

However, it was not debateable ground. There was no question 
of what might or might not be—the future was decided for both of 
them—only—if it had not been! 

‘Hallo, are you waiting for us?’ 

Dick’s voice, loud and clear, reached them. LEdith’s fair 
face, a little flushed, was looking down smilingly upon them. 

Delphine sighed, a soft, airy little sigh, and sat more upright. 
Jeff stood up in the boat, and answered with a word of welcome. 

Then a very few minutes later they were all floating safely 
homewards through the still evening. 

There was not much conversation, a few desultory words, that 
was all. But that was not surprising, it was still very warm, and 
talking was a superfluous exertion. 

‘It is over,’ Delphine said, as she and Jeff went slowly up 
through the shady paths that led from the wood tothe house. ‘I 
am very sorry to think it, but it is something to have two such 
days to look back upon.’ 

She paused a moment at the entrance of the honeysuckle arch, 
and marvelled tothink it was only yesterdaythat shehad stood there, 
feeling so shy and timid in the presence of this blond young man, 
whose presence had now grown so strangely familiar. 

There are such moments in life, when one we have scarcely 
known—the friend of a few hours—seems to be nearer than those 
we have known for years ;—but as often as not, the moment passes, 
and afterwards, looking back, we wonder what it was that brought 
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us so close together. Meeting again, we cannot afresh attain the 
point of union—the supreme moment is past—and, the steps that 
led up to it being lost, we cannot hope to retrace them. 

‘Yes, it is over,’ Jeff repeated. ‘To-morrow you go home— 
and the day after, I return to England. Mademoiselle, he 
hesitated a second, and reddened a little, ‘ may I tell you that I 
have been told about your future, and that I hope, with all my 
heart, that it will be a very happy one?’ 

She coloured also, though very slightly, as she turned her clear 
grey eyes up to his. 

‘Thank you,’ she said softly. And an instant later, ‘ And you 
also, I may wish you a happy future ?’ 

‘In India?’ But he did not smile. 

.* Yes, and after that, when you come home a general, and very 
rich.’ : 

‘ That is something to live for,’ and he was smiling again, * but 
I fear it is a long way off. I think your good fortune will come 
first.’ 

‘Perhaps yours will be better worth having, when it comes,’ 

He had very nearly said, ‘I hope so,’ but fortunately re- 
membered in time, and did not. 


It was nearly seven o’clock, and the shadows were lying thick and 
dark in the long untidy avenue, when Delphine St. Croix arrived home 
next day. There was no shadow on her heart at the prospect 
before her. It had been a holiday, a delightful, bright, happy 
holiday, but it was over, and now on the other side of it lay the real 
world, where she had to play her part ; a world in which there was so 
much hard work, that there was little time to think of holidays. 
But she was refreshed nevertheless, aud it was pleasant to look back 
upon. 

All the long drive had been beguiled with memories of :yvester- 
day. Only three days since she drove down here, and now :: was 
over. 

Coming round a certain corner, under the splendid summer 
foliage of a sheltering elm, two figures attracted her attention. 
She half turned her head, wondering who they might be, and then 
an instant later recognising them, looked away, and almost imme- 
diately a sharp turn in the road, that led up to the Chateau 
Vérizay, had hidden them from sight. 

It was only Jeanne, her own young maid, and André, the 
village carpenter. She knew they were going to be married very 
soon, she had known it a long time, though the fact had not come 
home to her before. But something in the attitude of the two, as 
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they stood under the sheltering elm boughs—she, with her dark 
eyes raised to those looking into hers—recalled to Delphine those 
other lovers from whom she had:so lately parted. 

‘But as for you, you have agreed to forego your heritage.’ 

Back to her remembrance, with the thought, came Jeff Miles’s 
words; words which had only vaguely troubled her at the time 
of hearing them, but which now seemed full of meaning. 

For all of a sudden, driving on slowly through the calm 
summer evening, it seemed to her that she understood what it was 
she had missed—understood what it was that had been taken away 
from her, or that she herself had given up. 
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Andrew Garth's Pilgrimage. 


Anprew GartH had never been a very sociable companion, but of 
late he had wrapt himself up in impenetrable seclusion. Though 
several of his acquaintances had called to inquire after him, they 
had invariably been told that he was quite well, but engaged. 
During the daytime he never ventured outside his father’s house : 
on the two or three occasions that he had been seen after night- 
fall, he had hurried on like some uneasy silent ghost. People 
began to shake their heads at the mention of his name. Every- 
body was asking, What has come over Andrew Garth ? 

He was a tall, gaunt, ungainly young man, with sloping 
shoulders and a narrow chest. His hands were large and red, and 
the joints strongly accentuated. He had an honest, intelligent, 
but unprepossessing face: shaggy brows, prominent cheekbones, a 
perfect buttress of a nose, and a heavy square underjaw. His 
brown eyes were usually dimmed by a haze indicative of the 
philosophic spirit within, but sometimes they were lighted up by 
the fire of the enthusiast, when Andrew Garth always looked his 
best. His hair was quite grey: a strange thing for a young man 
of twenty-five, who had undergone no serious trouble. 

Possessed of a small private income, he had no regular occupa- 
tion, but was fond of science and painting, two pursuits not often 
combined. Though he still continued to reside with his parents, 
their affection for their son would probably have been greater had 
he been handsomer. 

They were as puzzled as their neighbours at what they called 
his new whim, and were naturally vexed that he should have taken 
to avoiding even them as much as possible. The change had 
occurred within the last three months. Yet, when questioned, he 
always replied that there was nothing the matter with him—he 
merely wanted to be left alone, for he had much to think about. 
His father grew indignant, his mother more loving and anxious. 
But neither succeeded in shaking his determination, and, after a 
time, he was left solely to his own resources. He spent nearly 
every hour of the day in the sitting-room set apart for his use ; 
when he appeared at meals, which was not often, he preserved a 
gloomy silence. Altogether, Andrew Garth was a decidedly odd 
young man. 

In order to explain the cause of his strange behaviour, it will 
be necessary to go back a little. About a year before this time, 
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thought-reading was first brought prominently before the public, 
and Andrew at once began to investigate the new subject. While 
putting no faith in platform exhibitions, he, nevertheless, was not 
foolish enough to confine possibilities within the narrow circle of 
his own experience or knowledge. Where there is smoke, there is 
pretty sure to be fire, said Andrew Garth: though the alchemists 
failed to turn the baser metals into gold, they laid the foundation 
of modern science, which can perform transmutations almost as 
wonderful. In this spirit he set to work. 

Being himself a powerful mesmerist, he knew that he could 
without speech communicate his thoughts to his subjects. What 
he mentally wished them to do, they did and were obliged to do. 
It was clear, then, that he had, first of all, to reverse the process 
—to throw himself into a mesmeric trance, in which state his 
mind would be capable of receiving the thoughts of others. So 
far, all was simple and straightforward. But as he would have to 
compel the transference of these thoughts from their minds to his, 
he saw also that he must retain possession of his strong will. 
Here was the one difficulty, lessened however by the fact that he 
would not be under the influence of anybody else. 

He spent several months in experimenting, apparently making 
no progress, but really groping his way nearer and nearer to the 
truth, until, at last, it burst upon him in a dazzling blaze that 
stupefied him for the time. He found that he could read the 
thoughts of others with terrible ease. Every person that came 
into his presence was an open book: in many cases, a book that, 
if published, would have been sternly suppressed by the Law officers 
of the Crown: in all cases, a book that contained a vast amount 
of unpleasant reading. Yet Andrew Garth was obliged to read, 
and his hair turned grey, and he became a solitary morose old man 
of twenty-five in consequence. 

At first, an effort of the will was necessary; afterwards, it 
unfortunately became quite superfluous, each individual apparently 
using his own will to force a thorough knowledge of himself upon 
the miserable young philosopher. They all seemed to be crying 
out eagerly: ‘ Come, Andrew Garth, behold what shocking sinners 
we are beneath ourtsaintly exteriors!’ As they stood naked before 
him, he gazed in bewilderment at their smiling shameless faces, 
his own cheeks being dyed a deep red; then he covered his eyes 
and fled. Eventually, he was afraid to leave the house, so 
scandalous were the sights that met him on every hand outside. 

His sensations during the process of thought-reading must 
have been very singular. To use his own words, a profound 
silence and calm pervaded his whole nature, every emotion being 
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temporarily stilled, every thought banished, every bodily function 
suspended. He likened himself to an unruffled pool of clear 
water, to which others were irresistibly attracted until each in 
turn stood upon its margin and was mirrored on its placid sur- 
face. His will, which soon began to escape from his control and 
to act mechanically, was the compelling force, like a wind circling 
around the pool without disturbing it, and drawing into its vortex 
all who ventured near. Some natures, he said, were more readily 
deciphered than others, their impressions being more distinct, 
their characters sharper and more clearly defined. But not one 
was wholly illegible, though the history of bygone years was often 
blurred and blotted, except fora stray and not unfrequently trivial 
incident standing out prominently here and there. No sooner did 
anybody enter his presence than he fell into this peculiar condition 
and the image was photographed instantaneously, just as a whole 
life may pass in review in a single moment of time. An instant 
later, Andrew Garth always awoke as if from sleep, to stare in 
horrified confusion at the brazen face of him whose inmost soul he 
had read. 

It was long before he got over the feeling that his knowledge 
was a secret voluntarily imparted to him by some one else who 
ought to be overwhelmed with shame; and afterwards it was 
almost impossible to believe that the other was ignorant of his 
possession of this knowledge, so clear was it to himself. By-and- 
by, however, he began to get a better idea of the situation, and 
then another problem presented itself. How could the same 
thing be, when known only to one person, not only harmless, but 
even admirable, and, when communicated to others, both noxious 
and disgraceful? In fact, how was the innocent cat, merely by 
the act of letting it out of the bag, transformed into a fearful 
monster whose mission was to ruin the owner who had been so 
proud of it? Oh, ignorant Andrew Garth! He should have 
been sent to school to learn the theory of evolution, instead of 
dangling his life away at the end of his mother’s apron-strings, 
Alas! with all his science he was a sad dunce; a molly-coddle his 
friends called him. 

He had fondly imagined the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge to 
be passing sweet ; he found it as bitter as gall. But the crop was 
perennial, his appetite insatiable, and so he was obliged to go on 
munching continually. What was before a luxury had now 
become a necessity, rankling in his system like a virulent poison. 

He spent a couple of months almost entirely in his own room, 
the only place where he could enjoy the smallest degree of com- 
fort, though even it was now strewn with the fragments of all that, 
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he had held lovely and lovable in human nature. But at length 
he felt that trouble was stealing away his years, and that confine- 
ment was playing havoc with a frame never very strong; if he 
would preserve his health at all, it was necessary that he should 
occasionally get out into the fresh air. 

If his fellow-men had known his terrible secret, they would 
have shunned him as they would a leper, and for their sake as well 
as for his own, he never ventured out in the daytime. But with 
the darkness he stole out like some frightened mongrel from its 
hiding-place, and skulked along the most lonely streets. They 
were seldom quite deserted, however; there were usually a few 
loiterers in front of the ginshops ; he generally met some draggle- 
tailed wanderer, no matter how late the hour might be; he never 
returned home without having had many hideous lives laid bare 
for his inspection. Andrew Garth was not long in discovering 
that night-prowling was a mistake; it gave human nature a 
dreadfully bad average—worse than it really deserved. Still, he 
dared not face his friends and could not always stay indoors, so 
what was he to do? ' 

If there had been any monotony in the various sights that he 
beheld, he would doubtless have grown callous; but such was by 
no means the case. The Black Arts seemed absolutely inexhaust- 
ible, and the opportunities offered to inventors were countless. 
So far as Andrew Garth’s experience was concerned, there was not 
one person who could not have taken out a patent for some highly 
original evil thought, word, or deed; whereas their few virtues 
looked as if they had belonged to a common stock which had been 
damaged by fire and sold cheap in consequence. There was 
always some fresh shock in store for the young philosopher, and so 
he could not harden his heart and smile at the curious patterns 
that met his eye. ‘Motley was the only wear,’ no doubt, but the 
prevailing colour was black. 

It is impossible to conceive the overwhelming misery of his 
position. Everything that he had loved had been ruthlessly 
destroyed ; driven from the society of his fellows, he had begun to 
long for it as mankind often does for the unattainable; his affec- 
tions, always strong, could find nothing to cling to, and though his 
craving for human sympathy had become painfully intense, there was 
not one whom he could behold without a shudder. A sunny world 
had been transformed into a dreary frightful wilderness, through 
which Andrew Garth was obliged to roam like a famished man 
vainly searching for a morsel of food. Inaction only aggravated 
his distress and soon became unbearable, for a great yearning 
grew upon him to behold something a little like some of his old 
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fancies. Even if he could not find, he could at any rate seek, and 
the mere pursuit would be some distraction. To look for a really 
lovely life such as he had once depicted would, he felt, be a hope- 
less task ; but perhaps there might exist one or two in which the 
brighter hues predominated. Doubtless, Andrew Garth was still 
a very ignorant young man, yet his ambition was not altogether 
contemptible. 

His idea was not long in resolving itself into the definite shape 
of a pilgrimage on foot. Conversation in a public vehicle is often 
bad enough, but a lengthy imprisonment with men and women 
whose present thoughts and past lives were continually staring him 
in the face, would have been quite intolerable. A glance being 
even more than he wanted until he found what he was looking for, 
he felt that his movements should not be impeded in any way. 
So, after telling his parents that he was going for a long walking 
tour, Andrew Garth strapped a knapsack on his back, took a stout 
crook in his hand, and started on his pilgrimage. 

He walked north; he walked south; he walked east; he 
walked west : for many weary months he walked. He visited the 
heath-clad hills and sheeny lakes of Cumberland, the rugged 
coast of Cornwall, the changeful scenery of Wales, the sedgy marsh- 
lands of Lincolnshire; but whether he was trudging through crowded 
cities or along lonely lanes, through the reek of the Black Country 
with its forests of flaming chimneys, or the fog that drapes the 
golden pavement of our modern Babylon, through the soft warm 
sunlight on the mountains or the crisp air of the coast, he saw only 
the same dark lives, differing but in degree. It was a dreary pil- 
grimage, brimful of bitterness. He had gone forth ‘to see life,’ 
and lo! ‘ sceptre and crown had tumbled down,’ and the monarch 
of creation was grovelling in the dust from which he had sprung. 

In time, Andrew Garth could have drawn a very accurate 
character map, showing the geographical distribution of the 
qualities allotted to mankind. One of his first generalisations 
was, that selfishness is inversely proportional to elbow-room, rising 
or falling as the distance from a large town diminishes or increases. 
Indeed, vices of every kind clustered so thickly around populous 
places that he eventually ascribed the parentage of evil to fondness 
for society and the consequent struggle for existence. 

But though he took to avoiding towns entirely, his hungry 
search was scarcely more successful in the country. True, actual 
vice was less rampant, but chiefly because it demanded energy 
which has never been able to thrive among potatoes and cabbages. 
For the same reason, actual virtue was just as rare. He found 
that the stagnant minds of the peasantry were covered over with 
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an ugly incrustration, like the slime on their own ponds. It grew 
thicker year by year, and there was no one to clear it away. Their 
only idea of wit was a coarse commonplace ; of vice, something that 
necessitated an interview with the Justices; of virtue, regularity in 
church-attendance alleviated by a comfortable sleep during the 
sermon. 

With a sigh Andrew Garth turned to the churchyard. Perhaps 
those eloquent mossgrown stones would give some clue to what he 
was seeking. After he had read two or three, his eyes began to 
open. He read a few more and his excitement increased. There 
was in his pale worn cheeks a bright flush such as had not been seen 
there for many along day. Like a solitary bee in a clover-field, 
he darted eagerly from stone to stone until he had read them all. 
Then he stood up and, leaning on the handle of his crook, began 
to reflect upon what struck him as a very strange circumstance. 

‘Hang it all!’ exclaimed Andrew Garth at last. It was rather 
unphilosophic language, but then he was too astonished to weigh 
his words. ‘Hang it all!’ he said. ‘They have buried all the 
saints, so it’s no wonder I can find only the sinners.’ After a pause, 
he added: ‘If this sort of thing goes on, each generation must be 
a hundredfold worse than its predecessor. The deadliest creatures 
will soon be evolved in the shape of men.’ He shuddered at the 
picture that his own words called up. 

When Andrew Garth made this alarming discovery, he was 
standing in the churchyard of a pretty little village situated in 
one of the southern countie:. The church was a fine old building 
with an ancient bell-tower hung with ivy; the tombstones were 
grey with lichens and rose from the green turf at every imaginable 
angle ; everything had an air of peaceful antiquity. The stillness 
of the summer evening was broken only by the tinkling of a sheep- 
bell in the distance. Not a human being was in sight: only this 
greyheaded young philosopher, leaning on his crook and with his 
knapsack on his back. His gaunt figure was not altogether out 
of harmony with the scene; for he, too, looked like a relic of the 
past. His clothes were old and threadbare, shockingly baggy at 
the knees and elbows, his boots down at the heel, and he was 
covered from head to foot with the dust of the chalky roads. 

After musing a while among the tombstones, he made his way 
to a wicket-gate which opened into a large meadow dotted about 
with trees. The ground trended gradually downwards and then 
spread out in a well-wooded country, a pretty patchwork of many 
colours. The setting sun had flushed the sky with bars of pink 
and crimson, and a pool which lay at the bottom of the hill was 
glowing with a beautiful iridescent sheen. The rustic cricket. 
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ground was close by, studded with moving figures which appeared 
ridiculously small by the side of a row of giant poplars. The 
view on the right was shut off by the back of the one street 
that formed the village, the nearest house being evidently the 
vicarage. It stood in its own ground, separated from the meadow 
only by a fence of laurels and an iron palisading. 

Andrew Garth, walking along close to the fence, peeped in 
between the bushes and then stopped as if he had been petrified. 
The vicarage turned its back on the road and faced the spot where 
he was standing. It was a handsome edifice of red brick, half 
hidden behind a curtain of westeria, the flowers of which were 
hanging down in large purple bunches. The wooden porch was 
spangled with passion-flowers and the gravel sweep sentinelled by 
rose-trees. The garden lay on the left, the shrubbery on the 
right ; in front was a lawn with a fine beech in the centre. It 
was this tree that had riveted Andrew Garth’s attention. For in 
a hammock slung from one of the lower branches lay a lovely girl 
of about eighteen, fast asleep, her flaxen head supported on a 
pillow and her pink cheek resting on a tiny white hand. The 
other hand was hanging down, and a black retriever, with its head 
between its forepaws, had mounted guard over the hat which had 
fallen upon the lawn. A smile was playing around the rosy half- 
open lips, and the face was the sweetest, sunniest, and most 
trustful that had ever entered Andrew Garth’s life. He stood 
there drinking in all the details of this idyllic picture. He even 
noticed the dress, which was rather old-fashioned, made of a 
clinging very light-coloured material with a blue sash round the 
waist. 

But it was the pure, child-like, beautiful face that fascinated 
him. As he gazed he seemed to regain his vanished youth. 
There came to him an elasticity and buoyancy that gradually 
triumphed over his weariness. The blood began to course in his 
veins; his eyes sparkled, his figure became more erect, his 
shoulders squarer. Though the knapsack was still on his back, 
its weight was forgotten, and he no longer leaned heavily upon his 
crook. As yet he was scarcely aware of the remarkable change in 
himself, he was so absorbed in watching. Was she a fairy, he 
wondered, this lovely creature for whom the very nightingales 
were pouring out their richest music ? 

Presently she awoke, like a baby from some beautiful but 
puzzling dream. She made no movement, but the lids gently rose 
to disclose eyes full of pleasant wonderment—deep, deep blue eyes; 
yet so clear that he who peered right into their depths could see 
that no secret was lurking there. They seemed to be fixed upon 
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Andrew Garth’s rugged eager face, yet without manifesting a 
sign of having noticed anything peculiar among the laurels, but 
rather as if in continuation of her dream. 

It did not at first occur to the young philosopher that he was 
guilty of most atrocious conduct in staring in this way; but when 
it did, he blushed to the very roots of his hair and started off like 
a rocket. He was amazed at his own activity. As soon as he had 
turned the corner he stopped to consider the matter. When he 
had entered the churchyard he had felt done to death, and the 
exhaustion following upon his excitement and subsequent dis- 
appointment had been so great that he could hardly put one foot 
before the other. What had banished his fatigue ? 

Before Andrew Garth had come to any satisfactory conclusion, 
he was struck by the unpresentable condition of his clothes. 
Great heavens! to think that he had shown himself to her thus! 
Would she take him for a common tramp on the look-out to pick 
up a dishonest trifle? Very possibly; for he looked villanous 
enough for anything, and she knew no more about him than he 
did about her. 

And then there burst upon him a thought of such wild delight 
as almost to deprive him of sensation. Here was a being whose 
life he had not read! He had seen a bewitching face and no 
more. For the first time that terrible power of his had remained 
in abeyance ; was it possible—it was scarcely conceivable—that 
something had occurred to destroy it altogether? The mere 
supposition threw Andrew Garth into a frenzy of delight. He 
sprang to his feet and rushed headlong into the village, only to 
find, alas! that his thought-reading faculty was as active and as 
irresistible as ever. The one exception gave him plenty to think 
about. Instead of putting up for the night at the inn, as had 
been his practice, he telegraphed home for two portmanteaus of 
clothes, and then set about looking for lodgings, which he even- 
tually obtained at a neat little cottage with a large chestnut-tree 
before the door. 

If Andrew Garth had been addicted to such an unphilosophic 
recreation as swinging a cat, he certainly could not have indulged 
in it in his tiny sitting-room. He, a table, and a couch filled it 
up with tolerable completeness. His landlady—the wife of the 
parish sexton—standing in the doorway, apologised for its dimen- 
sions, but pointed with justifiable pride to its ornaments, which 
were so numerous that an angular person could scarcely move 
without massacring them in battalions. They were chiefly wood- 
carvings; models of tombstones and monumental sculpture 
generally. The effect was depressing. Andrew Garth could never 
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take a mouthful of food without being reminded that it was but a 
paving-stone on the road to the grave. 

It was here that a couple of days later he received the Vicar, 
Mr. King, a fine, handsome, benevolent-looking old man with 
long white hair. He had heard of a visitor’s arrival from the sex- 
ton, he said, and thought it only his duty to call as soon as possible. 
Andrew Garth politely gave him the couch and took the solitary 
chair on the other side of the table, but his embarrassment was 
such that he could scarcely stammer out a single word. It was 
not his clothes, for his portmanteaus had already arrived, but a 
new mental phenomenon that held him silent. The life and 
thoughts of the old Vicar were scarcely legible. There was a 
darkish patch upon his early career ; it gradually faded away, and 
then the blots were comparatively trivial. But all was rendered 
dim and indistinct by an exquisite pink mist, which beautified 
every object behind it, like the filmy veil that is sometimes spread 
before the hills during an autumn sunset. As the young philo- 
sopher afterwards phrased it, the surface of his placid lake had 
exactly the same iridescent sheen as he had observed on the pool 
near the village cricket-ground. Whence had come these re- 
flected tints ? 

‘Not very cheerful surroundings,’ remarked the Vicar, glancing 
round at the model tombstones. 

‘No, not very.’ 

A water-colour that Andrew Garth had just painted was lying 
upon the table. In his confusion he had forgotten to smuggle it 
away. His heart rose to his mouth as he noticed the Viear’s eyes 
gradually coming round upon it. He made several desperate 
attempts to fix his visitor’s attention upon the tombstones ; he even 
perpetrated a joke and laughed at it alone; but the discovery 
came at last. 

‘ I see you are a painter, Mr. Garth,’ said the old man pleasantly, 
bringing out his pince-nez and adjusting them upon his nose. ‘A 
pretty house—not unlike the vicarage—but, bless my soul !’—he 
laid great stress on the clerical substitute for the oath of the laity, 
and repeated it with even stronger emphasis, ‘bless my soul !— 
here’s my Jessie fast asleep in her hammock with Fido on the lawn 
beneath.’ 

He stopped and turned a blank stare of astonishment upon the 
unfortunate young philosopher, who was vainly praying for some 
cataclysm of nature to swallow him up. 

‘I—I’m really very sorry,’ he stammered. 

‘Sorry! Why, it’s the most charming picture that ever 
greeted a father’s eyes. And that’s my Jessie, is it?’ he almost 
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crooned. ‘My Jessie! How sweet the rogue looks! How like her 
poor dear mother! I, Mr. Garth, never saw her asleep.’ He spoke 
and looked at Andrew in rather an aggrieved way. 

The latter made no attempt to defend himself. He was 
thanking his stars for his lucky escape and blushing at his boots. 
After a pause, he put a question suggested by his discovery of the 
dead saints in the churchyard. 

‘Is your daughter, Mr. King’—he asked fearfully—‘is she 
strong ?’ 

‘Strong!’ exclaimed the Vicar, looking at him curiously over 
the top of his glasses. ‘As strong as a young horse. A regular 
madcap is my Jessie,’ added he, gazing fondly at the painting 
again, and apparently quite oblivious of the presence of a stranger. 
‘And here she is, the rogue, asleep and smiling. The likeness 
is perfect, though I never saw her asleep. Well, well, she looks 
beautiful. Mr. Garth, you really must sell me this picture.’ 

Of course, Andrew could not do less than present it as gracefully 
as possible to the delighted father. Indeed he was glad to get out 
of his scrape so cheaply, for he had been expecting a lecture for 
his rudeness in staring, and his presumption in afterwards painting 
what he had stared at. Instead of this, he received an invitation 
to dinner for the next day. He accepted with a joyful readiness 
that neither logic nor science could explain. In thinking over the 
matter afterwards, he concluded that it was due to a wish to solve 
these two psychological puzzles. 

Several weeks passed away, and still Andrew Garth lingered on 
at the sepulchral lodgings. It was noticeable, however, that he 
spent the greater part of his time at the vicarage. The healthy 
philosophy of the old clergyman and sunny brightness of his pretty 
daughter had wrought a marvellous change in the grey-headed 
young man who, dust-stained and shabbily clad, had wearily 
trudged into the village but a short time before. So far as their 
inner lives were concerned, he knew no more now than he did then; 
he could read neither of them, though everybody else was still an 
open book, full of very disagreeable matter. He was obliged, then, 
to judge them by their acts and words, which were at all times 
admirable. ‘ Evil thoughts,’ said the Vicar to him once, ‘ spring as 
naturally in a mind as weeds in a garden. Man can’t be held res- 
ponsible for their appearance ; but he assuredly will be for their dis- 
appearance.’ And on another occasion: ‘The most Christian-like 
of all proverbs is, ** Don’t tell me what I was, but tell me what I am.”’ 
Andrew Garth felt the truth of both sayings, and tried to act up to 
them, but could do so only in the case of Mr. King and Jessie. He 
would have been little better than a lunatic had he disregarded 
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what was staring him in the face continually; the lives of the 
villagers, as seen by him, were sluggish, turbid, and in every way 
disagreeable. Such beings he was obliged to flee as in the past. 
But in the company of the two, father and daughter, that he was 
unable to read, he found peace and happiness. They were the 
only ideals remaining to him, and in such a wilderness he could 
not but love them. 

He had vastly improved in person: his youth had permanently 
returned to him; he was far less the gaunt skeleton, far more the 
stalwart man, than he used to be; his eyes were bright and clear, 
often kindling with a warm light that softened his rugged features. 
Notwithstanding his grey hair, he could laugh now at the idea 
of premature decay. For his wonderful cure he knew that he was 
indebted to Jessie. He was yearning to tell her so, but it was 
long before he could summon up enough courage, lest she should 
bid him go forth into the wilderness again. It was an awful alter- 
native. 

But one evening under the beech-tree where he had seen her 
first, he at last told his love; and she—well, she blushed very 
prettily and hung her flaxen head. Then his heart began to 
throb as it had never done before, and his eyes were suffused with 
the tears of an overweening happiness. He knew that she was 
his for evermore. When they found their tongues, the thoughts 
that had been imprisoned in their hearts for weeks gushed out, 
and the hours rolled by unheeded. They sat there, building 
castles in the sweet twilight, until the Vicar joined them and 
heard their story, when a silence fell upon all. It was a sad, sad 
day for him, poor old man, the watercolour being but a miserable 
recompense for the loss of his daughter. 

In the following spring Andrew Garth and Jessie were married. 
Since then several years have elapsed, but without bringing a 
jarring note to the happiness of the young couple. 


HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, 





‘Che Wearing of the Green.’ 
BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow; 
And when the flowers in summer-time 
Their colours daren’t show: 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


CuHarter XLV. 
THE TRIAL. 


‘The cold neutrality of an impartial judge.’ 

Epmunp Burke (Preface to Brissot's Address). 
Nor once or twice in that sad Island’s story has it happened that 
an Irish political, or semi-political, trial had for the judge some- 
thing of the interest a general election has for a minister. Pro- 
motion hung on the result. In the judge’s case this promotion 
was certain in proportion to the prisoner’s legal innocence—in 
proportion, that is, to the difficulty of securing a conviction. 
Then the judicial motto, ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum,’ by the change 
of a single vowel, was translatable, ‘Should justice be done, my 
heaven goes.’ 

But Judge Considine, to his chagrin, felt that Maurice’s case 
was not of this critical kind. Here a conviction was so secure 
that it would reflect little credit on judge, jury, or Crown prose- 
cutor. It was so secure that Maurice’s advocate, Mr. Hugh 
Delany, was nowhere in the betting among the members of the 
bar. In fact, the only betting worth speaking of was made 
about—not the verdict—but the sentence; and even upon this 
the odds were heavy against Mr. Hugh Delany. We say against 
Mr. Hugh Delany, rather than against Maurice, because to 
members of the Irish Bar the prisoner in a case of this kind is of 
the same account that a cricket-ball is to cricketers. A ball of 
some kind is indispensable to the game; but the sole interest of 
the game lies in the bowler’s or batter’s skill in dealing with it. 

Maurice’s case, then, lacked the interest of uncertainty. It 
was a hollow game. With so strong a case and so stanch a judge 
and jury, the Crown prosecutor had it all his own way; and 
Maurice’s conviction was considered by experts as certain as that 
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of his hirelings, Shamus and Malachi, who, on the preceding day, 
were found guilty by the jury after a retirement of ten minutes. 

If, however, Maurice’s case lacked for the bar, press, and 
public the interest of a doubtful game, it had for them, on the 
other hand, an interest both political and romantic of an extra- 
ordinary kind. It was really the Land League which was on 
trial; and on trial not for this murder only, but for all the 
agrarian murders and outrages committed since it was organised ; 
while the report of Norah’s personal attractions doubled the 
romantic interest of her connection with the case. Besides, in 
the desperate deadness of the time the newspapers were driven 
to make the very utmost of the trial; and a case, like a quack 
medicine, needs only wholesale and persistent advertisement to 
make it popular, whatever its intrinsic merits. 

Thus it came about that there was a frenzied anxiety among 
all classes for seats in court on the days of the trial—on that day 
especially when Norah would be examined—and the number of 
distinguished persons accommodated on the bench, and of reporters 
in the body of the court, on all three days was unprecedented. 
It was, in fact, owing to this notoriety of the case that the trial 
took three whole days, since it was not in human nature for lawyers 
with the ear of the whole world turned to them to be unpretentious 
and compact in their harangues. The Crown prosecutor, especially, 
made the utmost of this chance of distinction and of promotion. 
Secure of Maurice’s conviction, he arraigned not him so much as 
the Land League at large—that Upas tree in whose deadly shade 
everything withered—not merely the material strength of the 
country, trade, commerce, and capital, but its moral strength, 
confidence between man and man, integrity, humanity. And no 
wonder, for, when you dig down to its hidden roots, you found 
that it drew all its sap and strength out of dung and corruption ; 
it was fatted on foulness and watered with blood. Having made 
the most of this original image of the Upas tree, he proceeded to 
compare the Land League as it seemed, and as it was, to Duessa 
before and after she was disrobed, sparing, however, the amazed 
jury the revolting description of the witch’s naked person. But 
he added (before they could recover their breath), we have the 
Land League, with its fair head, the Irish Parliamentary party,’ 
and its foul tail, the Secret Societies for assassination,*painted for 
us to the life itself by a later and a greater poet; and here he 
declaimed to the jury (whose foreman was a respectable tailor) 
Milton’s description of Sin :— 


‘The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
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Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 

With mortal sting. About her middle round 

A cry of hell hounds never ceasing barked 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there, yet there still barked and howled 
Within unseen.’ 


Having shown at some length how precisely the Land League 
and the threatening-letter-writers, outrage-mongers, and assassins, 
whom it secretly sheltered in its womb, answered this description, 
he proceeded to say that he need not recall to the recollection of 
the jury the parallel instances they had come across in the course 
of their reading of the histories of Greece, Rome, medieval Italy, 
and modern France, of demagogues who, like wreckers, showed a 
hapless nation the false lights of greed, hate, and envy, to make 
their own paltry profit out of its destruction. 

This confidence in their wide and deep historical reading, if it 
disconcerted one or two of the jury, gratified the majority ; and 
you could see in some of their faces the assumption of a far-off 
look like that of a caged eagle, which seemed to show that their 
thoughts were flying from peak to peak of wide-apart ages and 
countries. 

But even these members of the jury were somewhat staggered 
when the learned counsel, a little later, proceeded to rehabilitate 
Shamus and Malachi, whom he had himself, yesterday, denounced 
as vampires and were-wolves, who committed murder merely to slake 
their tiger’s thirst for human blood. To-day, however, he pitied 
them from his very heart as mere tools and dupes, more sinned 
against than sinning, whose poverty, not their will, consented to their 
crime. This was not so much in generous deference to the maxim 
‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum’ (for Shamus and Malachi were as 
good as hanged), as to saddle Maurice and the League not only 
with their crime, but with their deaths. Maurice he charged 
with the murder of the murderers, no less than with that of their 
victim, Mr. Estcourt; and Maurice, in his turn, was the agent of 
the League. 

Therefore, he made quite a bright background of Shamus and 
Malachi in order to blacken Maurice against it. He drew two 
elaborate contrasts between yesterdays condemned men and the 
prisoner at the bar of to-day; first, between Shamus and Malachi’s 
temptation, their ignorance and poverty, and Maurice’s education 
and position; secondly, between their courage and manfulness, 
and his cowardice and hypocrisy. Of his hypocrisy he would say, 
for he need say, nothing. For his learned friend, the prisoner’s own 
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counsel, would happily relieve him of this part of the case. At 
least, he was given to understand that the prisoner’s counsel would 
have the cynical audacity to put into that witness-box men of the 
most unimpeachable character to testify to the prisoner’s repeated 
protestations of abhorrence of agrarian crime. Protestations! 
Too much protestation, methinks! Why should a man of his 
position and character protest that he objected to murder? Why? 
Let one of the most consummate masters of the sophistry of the 
heart of man, Lord Chesterfield, answer. ‘If,’ says Lord Chester- 
field—‘ if a man uses strong protestations, or oaths, to make you 
believe a thing, which is of itself so likely and probable that the 
bare saying of it would be sufficient, depend upon it he lies’ 
Who would have doubted that the prisoner objected to murder, if 
he had not protested it so fervently and so frequently, on all 
occasions and to all persons ? 

Having thus discounted the only evidence adducible for the 
defence, he proceeded to a scathing exposure of that other charac- 
teristic of the prisoner, which, indeed, went always with hypocrisy, 
and of which hypocrisy was but the symptom, symbol, and white 
flag—he meant cowardice. It was not merely that the prisoner 
armed those wretched men with a dagger which his own 
trembling hand couldn’t hold, and sent them without compunc- 
tion on their murderous mission and to their murderer’s doom. 
This was not all, nor the worst of all, The men, no doubt, 
were tools ready made and edged to his hand; they were men of 
desperate character and in desperate straits; they were, moreover, 
strangers to him, bound by no tie but the crimson cord of crime. 
It was not very manly for the prisoner to shelter himself behind 
such men—it was base; it was dastardly—and yet, compared with 
his next shelter and refuge, and the next victim he sought to 
devote to his sordid safety, his sacrifice of these desperate men 
might almost be held noble. For here was a young lady—he 
would not speak of her beauty—he would not speak of her high 
birth and social position—he would not speak even of that higher 
position, her graces, virtues, ard accomplishments had raised her 
to in the county—he had almost said in the country—she adorned 
—of these things he would not speak, because, in addressing a 
jury of Irishmen, it was enough to say she was a woman—she 
belonged to that sex whose weakness leaned on our strength, 
whose timidity sought covert in our courage, and whose modesty, 
shielded by our shadow from the brazen glare of the world’s 
wickedness, bloomed and blossomed in that shade like the violet 
nestling by the mossy root of the oak. Such protection and 
support she might have claimed from the prisoner merely as a 
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man, even if he had been to her a stranger. But he was to her— 
everything! The one man she had singled out from all men to 
be her shield and shelter. Yet it is behind her he next would 
skulk for safety! He thrusts her shrinking form before him, into 
the scorching and insupportable blaze of publicity, to cower behind 
her, to hide his infamy in the black shadow he had cast upon her 
life! 

This wasn’t so bad, considering that the learned gentleman 
knew little more of Norah than her name. Nevertheless, he was 
quite overcome when he spoke of the shame and pain he felt (used 
and hardened as he was by his unhappy professional experience 
to the most shameful and painful side of human nature)—the 
shame and pain he felt, as a man, at such unmanliness, and as a 
lawyer at being made its reluctant instrument. For it would 
be his duty—shrink from it as he might, and as he did, he must 
do it—to call this young lady before them, and extort from her 
unwilling lips—doubly unwilling—-the story of her own noble 
self-forgetfulness, and of the selfish baseness of the prisoner at 
the bar. 

After this the learned gentleman folded suddenly his wings, 
and dropped down to a plain, pithy, and practical account of what 
he had to prove, and how he meant to prove it, against the 
prisoner. He rose again, however, before he closed, to a height 
whither we shall not follow him, and wound up finally with an 
impassioned appeal to the jury, as citizens who had at heart the 
prosperity of their country, and as Irishmen who loved her good 
name, to do their part in extirpating the common root of her 
ruin, moral and physical, the common root at once of her decad- 
ence and of her degradation among the nations of the earth— 
the alliance between the Land League and the Secret Societies to 
erect theft into the sole and supreme law of the land, with murder 
for its sanction. 

As a mere overture and opening speech this was thought too 
high-pitched by the bar; for what, asked these experts, has he 
left himself to say at the close? He should have reserved his 
strength for the grand crash of the finale. This criticism, it must 
be remembered, was made on the whole speech, of whose rhetorical 
power our few meagre and sketchy excerpts give a very faint idea. 
It really was a clever speech on the whole, and, as addressed to 
an Irish jury, rhetorically effective. Besides, the bar gauged 
pretty accurately the extent of Denny Fitzgibbon’s powers, and 
they felt that he had reached it in this opening speech. Hence 
their criticism that the pace at starting was too hot to be main- 
tained at the finish. But the Crown prosecutor knew what he 
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was about. The judge, whose summing up was quite certain to 
be a speech for the prosecution, was himself rhetorically given ; 
and his charge, if it had followed hard upon Denny Fitzgibbon’s 
highest flight of oratory, would have killed all its colour. 

The learned counsel then proceeded with the evidence for the 
prosecution. His case rested not only on Norah’s evidence—on 
the Land League receipt and the bank-note (identified by ‘The 
Castle’ as one of those paid over by it to Maurice) found on one 
of the murderers; but also on the testimony of a witness, whom 
‘The Terror’ had deterred from coming forward till the last 
moment. This was a Presbyterian minister, who had seen 
Maurice leave Shallee Castle, and, a few minutes later, Shamus and 
Malachi leave it, half an hour or so after Maurice’s meeting with 
Norah. 

Besides all this, there was the prisoner’s inability to give any 
other account of himself, and his time, on that evening. 

With Mr. Fitzgibbon’s other witnesses we have nothing to do; 
but Norah’s evidence has, we hope, a little of the interest for our 
readers that it had for the crowded and breathless court which 
heard it. She gave it at first with a disappointing composure. 
As she stood in the witness-box she might have been a statue, not 
only in her marble whiteness and stillness, but in her utter 
unconsciousness of the concentrated gaze of the court. She 
seemed in a dream, and she gave the first part of her evidence as 
in his dream Mathias, in ‘The Bells, gives his evidence— 
mechanically, and as though under mesmeric compulsion. When, 
indeed, she was asked if she knew the prisoner at the bar, an 
expression of shrinking agony, as of one waking from chloroform 
at the crisis of an operation, crossed her face as she turned 
towards Maurice, whose eyes met hers with the imploring look of 
one asking pardon for his part in her anguish. But she seemed 
to recover herself in a moment, and to relapse into her statuesque 
calm. 

‘TI do,’ she answered. 

‘You have known him all your life, and have been so intimate 
that your house was a second home to him?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He would call, if in your neighbourhood, as a matter of 
course, and would no more think of passing your door than his 
own ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But there was one occasion when you would have expected 
him specially to call—when he had been away and had been laid 
up, and you thought him still away and ill, and were anxious about 
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him—and yet on that occasion of all others he crept at night 
mysteriously past your door ?’ 

To this elaborate question Norah made no answer, and the 
learned counsel had to take it to pieces, and put each piece 
separately to her, to extort the desired admissions. Having at last 
obtained them, he continued :— 

‘ Nevertheless he failed on that occasion to conceal from you 
his visit to the neighbourhood, for you met him?’ 

*I met him.’ 

‘It was a hurried meeting? He seemed hurried and flurried?’ 

After a pause she answered: ‘No; I think not.’ 

‘Not hurried! How long were you together ?’ 

‘A few minutes.’ 

‘A few minutes! after absence, and illness, and all your 
anxiety!’ with a triumphant glance at the jury. ‘ But in those 
few minutes he made some explanation of his sudden and secret 
appearance, and of his stealing at night past your door like a 
stranger ?’ 

No answer. 

‘I am very sorry, Miss Wyndham, but I must press for an 
answer to this most important question,’ he said, as though Norah 
were thinking of evading it. ‘He gave some explanation of his 
sudden and unlooked-for visit to the neighbourhood ?’ 

‘ He said he had come down on Land League business.’ 

‘He said he had come down on Land League business; just so. 
And he explained what that business was?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No! Did he say nothing of paying employés of the Land 
League ?’ 

‘Not employés. He said he had come down to pay some money 
on behalf of the League.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, but I think when the conversation was 
fresher in your recollection—in fact, a few minutes after it took 
place—you said “employés.” However, we shall not quarrel 
about the word—workmen, if you like. He had come all the way 
from Dublin thus suddenly, stealthily, and hurriedly, to pay for 
some Land League work—but what that work was he wouldn’t 
say?’ 

‘He didn’t say; but : 

‘But you were quite sure it was innocent, I know—I know ; 
yet he comes to you a few days later, after your conversation had 
been reported and repeated, and asks you to marry him in order 
-that this innocent conversation may not be given against him in 
_evidence in this court and on this charge. That is so?’ 
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‘No.’ 

‘No! DoI understand you to say he did not propose marriage 
to you as the only means of suppressing your evidence ?’ 

‘He did not. I proposed it to him.’ (Sensation.) 

‘You!’ 

‘Yes; it was my proposal altogether, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in inducing him to agree to it.’ 

‘My dear Miss Wyndham! . My dear young lady!’ Mr, 
Fitzgibbon exclaimed in a tone that suggested, ‘Oh, come now, 
really, really this won’t do, you know; this won’t do at all.’ 
Turning then towards the bench, he said, ‘‘* Splendidé mendax!” 
My lord, this kind of lover’s perjury is for Sterne’s accusing and 
recording angels to hush up between ’em. A case for the court 
above, my lord.’ And Mr. Fitzgibbon laughed heartily at his own 
joke. ‘Well, well, Miss Wyndham, you proposed to him, we 
shall say; anyhow the proposal was made, ang was made with the 
object of suppressing the evidence you have just given?’ 

‘It was made by me with the object of undoing the mischief 
I had done.’ Norah answered in a tone of scornful insistence. 
She had been brought more to herself through the respite Mr. 
Fitzgibbon’s joke gave her and through the burst of laughter it 
occasioned. She convinced Mr. Fitzgibbon that she was speaking 
the simple truth, but it was not his interest to be convinced. On 
the contrary, it was of great importance to suggest to the jury 
that she-had perjured herself on this point, in order that they 
might infer a like suppression of the truth in her account of her 
other interviews with the prisoner. Therefore, he said airily and 
with a meaning smile at the jury, ‘Iam not going to put you 
to the rack on that point, I assure you, Miss Wyndham—TI shall 
ask you merely to admit that such a proposal was made and was 
accepted—that the day and hour of the marriage was fixed—and 
that it was prevented only by the arrest of the prisoner as a 
suspect on the morning arranged for its celebration?’ As Norah 
took no notice of this comprehensive question, Mr. Fitzgibbon 
repeated it piecemeal, extracting a separate assent to each clause. 

Then Mr. Hugh Delany took her in hand and proceeded to 
mar some of the points Mr. Fitzgibbon had made. By a skilful 
cross-examination he brought out that the illness of the prisoner, 
to which Mr. Fitzgibbon had injudiciously alluded, was caused by 
his saving Norah’s life at the risk of his own ; and that his passing 
her house and all but passing herself on the night in question were 
due to a misunderstanding between them. Here, however, Norah’s 
marble composure failed her. Mr. Delany’s manner was so gentle 
and sympathetic that his reference to her relations with Maurice, 
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and to his rescue of her from death, upset her. As she had made 
no answer to his last question, he looked at her more attentively, 
and saw that she hadn’t heard it and that she seemed to be losing 
consciousness. Poor Miles had seen it also, and forcing his way 
in a frenzied manner to the witness-box, without a thought of 
any one or anything but her, he put his arm about her and called 
hoarsely for water. The still court had at last its sensation, for 
there could be no doubt that this superbly handsome man—more 
handsome as a man even than Norah as a woman—was her father ; 
the magistrate who had filled for the last fortnight so large and 
odious a position in all the papers. No woman in the court who 
saw him at that moment would henceforth believe anything to his 
disadvantage, though all the pens and tongues in the world were 
to abuse him. It was not his person merely—though that argu- 
ment went with them a long way—but the anguish of anxiety in 
his face as he bent over his daughter which won over the woman’s 
organ of reason—her heart. In truth, Miles had written in his 
face the horrible fear which haunted him of late—that this trial 
would kill Norah; and as he bent over her he was more uncon- 
scious than she herself of judge, counsel, or court. 

While water was being fetched and Norah was being helped 
to a seat, the prisoner was holding an excited discussion with his 
counsel. Maurice, whom Norah’s examination had stretched 
quivering on the rack, insisted that she should be tortured no 
more, let the result to him be what it might; while his counsel 
declared that what hope he had of a verdict rested mainly on her 
cross-examination, and finally threatened to withdraw from the 
case if he was to be hampered and hobbled in his conduct of it. 
At last Mr. Delany gave way with an ill-grace, and turning to 
the bench, he said, ‘My lord, my client forbids me to put the 
lady to what he is pleased to call “the torture of my cross-exami- 
nation,” in spite of my warning that the consequences to himself 
may be disastrous.’ Then Mr. Delany, at once the quickest and 
queerest-tempered member of the Irish bar, plumped himself down 
suddenly and sullenly, and glowered defiance round the court. 

But by this Norah had come quite to herself—revived by the 
water, by a rest, and, above all, by the sense of her father’s being 
at hand to help her. After Mr. Delany sat down she rose eagerly 
from her seat and said something excitedly to her father, who, 
in defiance of all court proprieties, addressed the bench. ‘ My 
lord, my daughter is quite restored, and would much prefer that 
the cross-examination should proceed. She would be far more 
unhappy if it was discontinued.’ 

This last remark was meant for, and indeed made to, Maurice, 
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for Miles turned towards the dock as he uttered it. Maurice— 
his burst of impetuous impatience being over—feeling that it was 
true, withdrew his opposition; and Mr. Delany resumed the 
cross-examination, but in a different spirit from that with which 
he began it. Being the kindest-hearted of men, he had up to 
this dealt most gently with Norah, and was therefore the more 
aggrieved by Maurice’s speaking of his examination as a form of 
torture. Being now thoroughly put out, however, he was gruff 
and sulky in his manner, and missed many points in his cross- 
examination that he might have made. In truth, he did little 
more than get Norah to reiterate her assertion that the pro- 
posal of marriage came from her. He also managed to suggest 
through her that Maurice was on his way that night to give relief 
to the Moronys out of Land League funds. On re-examination, 
however, Norah had to admit that the prisoner had said nothing 
to her at the time of any such intention; and that, as a matter of 
fact, he had not relieved or even visited the Moronys that night. 

This concluded Norah’s examination. It was not of the 
critical importance at first attached to it, because of the still 
more damning evidence of the Presbyterian minister. This 
gentleman, who was at the time of the murder on a visit with a 
relative in the neighbourhood, swore most positively to seeing the 
prisoner and Shamus and Malachi leave Shallee Castle within a 
few minutes of each other on the night in question. His evidence 
was not shaken in the least by Mr. Delany’s cross-examination ; 
though the learned counsel, not having yet recovered his temper, 
was perfectly ferocious in his dealing with him. Hardly had the 
unfortunate gentleman turned relieved from Mr. Fitzgibbon, in the 
hope of an immediate escape from the box, than Mr. Delany shot 
up and thundered out :—‘ Now, sir; attend to me. You're a 
minister of some sort? Come, sir, don’t deny it; the jury can 
see your white tie.’ As though the wretched man’s rage for per- 
jury was such that he would deny for the lie’s sake even the thing 
of which he was most proud. Though, however, Mr. Delany 
worried him, as a terrier worries a rat, till the man hardly knew 
where he was, or what he did, and till, indeed, the judge interfered 
sharply for his protection, yet his evidence remained unshaken. 

It was, after all, but a poor consolation for Miles to offer that 
evening to Norah—that this unshaken evidence of his made hers 
of small importance. He had no better to offer, though he was at 
his wits’ end to find something tranquillising to say to her. For 
on her return from the court she was seized with an almost insane 
restlessness, which kept her, in spite of her physical prostration, 
pacing to and fro, from place to place, and from room to room. 
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ions Miles could but follow her with his eyes in helpless wretchedness— 
was himself nearly out of his mind with the foreboding of the effect 
the upon her of Maurice’s conviction—of which there could now be no 


hich doubt whatever. 
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Oss~ ‘The air broke into a mist with bells, 
ttle The old walls rocked with the crowds and eries—- 
or0- Had I said, “ Good folks, mere noise repels— 
. But give me your sun from yonder skies ! ” 
zest They had answered, “And afterward, what else? ”’ 
lief The Patriot.—R. Brown1nec. 
ov Mr. Huon Detany had to himself the second day of the trial, 
ep! and made, we must say, the most of it. He had recovered his 
dons temper and amiability, and was able, after a night’s rest, to regard 
/ yesterday’s episode rather as a lawyerthan asa man. So regarded, 
the it seemed to him capable of being turned to great advantage—to 
till more advantage, indeed, than anything in his meagre brief. He 
his could appeal through it to the sentimental side of the jury (the 
ha weak side of an Irish jury), and obtain, not an acquittal certainly, 
the but, perhaps, a recommendation to mercy. Such an appeal, how- 
adie ever, to be effective, should be unsuspected, and Mr. Delany dis- 
wae guised it with some skill. In opening his case he affected to be 
ms still aglow with yesterday’s indignation, and irritated with the 
er, unreasonableness of the prisoner. At least, in apologising to the 
the bench and to the jury for yesterday’s ebullition of temper and the 
the lack of respect for the court it seemed to show, he referred queru- 
hot lously to his client’s quixotism. It’ was all very well for his client 
vie to save the lady’s life at the risk of his own; but to risk his own 
ras life merely to spare her a few minutes’ mild cross-examination was 
ail simply chivalry gone mad. He—the learned counsel—was, he 
ng admitted, put out by such fatuity—unreasonably put out by it, 
my perhaps, his lordship and the jury might think him, supposing 
_ this the only instance in which he was rather hampered than 
red helped by his client’s instructions. But unfortunately his entire 
brief was an instance of the same insane quixotism. His client 
rat stood in that dock to shield another’s character or another’s secret, 
war and obstinately and even petulantly declined to clear himself at 
at once before the world at another’s expense. How obstinately and 
‘or how petulantly the jury might judge from yesterday’s incident. 
ne There was, he was free to admit, a good side to such quixotism— 
~§ had there not been he would have long since thrown up his brief— 


but it had its good side. Generosity, even when it ran to the 
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extreme of folly and inspired a young man to sacrifice position 
and prospects, liberty and life, to an idea, whether that idea were 
patriotism, friendship, or love—generosity, he repeated, even when 
carried to this violent extreme, was winning if not wise, and one 
could forgive much to its excesses. 

The learned counsel then proceeded to deplore the excess of 
youthful generosity which induced his client to sacrifice high 
position, brilliant prospects, the bulk of his fortune, and even his 
liberty, to a foolish idea of patriotism. It was of a piece with the 
chivalry which made him, a few weeks since, risk his life to save 
that of the woman he loved, and made him yesterday hold his own 
fate at the hands of the jury of less consequence than her momen- 
tary distress. And if he was generous to folly in his patriotism 
and in his love, he was also unfortunately generous to folly in the 
friendship which made him stand there in that dock to hide 
behind him the secret or the safety of another. 

Having thus not unskilfully led up to the suggestion that the 
impulsive and reckless generosity, of which the jury themselves 
had seen and heard instances yesterday, was all that could be 
charged against his client, since it was this alone which had shut 
him up in gaol as a suspect, and which had set him in that dock as 
an accessory to murder, the learned counsel rung the changes 
upon this one point a hundred times over. In fact, he had really 
nothing else to go upon. ‘ Damnable iteration’ is good policy 
with a jury, even when you have the choice of many points to 
impress upon them; for the heads of jurymen being as a rule 
either thick or soft, it is better to drive one nail home with a 
Jael-like thoroughness, than merely to tap a dozen. But it was 
Hobson’s choice with Mr. Delany. He had no evidence but testi- 
mony to character to offer; and testimony to character, after all, 
hardly weighs more against positive evidence of a particular act, 
than the Irishman’s evidence of twenty witnesses who didn’t see 
him steal the spade, against that of the two witnesses who did. 

Having, then, nothing more definite or tangible to work upon 
than his client’s quixotism, the learned counsel presented this to 
the jury over and over again, and each time as though he were 
pressing upon their attention some new and striking point in his 
case. The jury, accordingly, grew at last as familiar with the 
features of this sentimental argument as Mr. Wopsle’s audience 
with the features of the youth who played half the parts in 
‘Hamlet.’ And this pounding away at one point was, as we have 
said, the very best thing to be done, and would secure the prisoner 
a recommendation to merey—the utmost his counsel hoped for— 
if anything could. 
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While he was winding up his opening speech with a description 
of the position and reputation of the witnesses he was about to call 
to his client’s character, and with a contrast between their admira- 
tion of the man and their detestation of his politics, something of 
a sensation in court made him pause to look round. Miles ina 
frenzy of excitement had just forced his way into court, and was 
plainly from his manner and gesticulation communicating to the 
solicitor for the defence something of startling importance. The 
solicitor, only less excited, bent forward to communicate it to the 
learned counsel, who, having thoroughly mastered its import, 
turned to resume his speech amid a stillness which seemed to be 
absolutely breathless. Crushing, however, was the disappointment 
when Mr. Delany resumed almost stolidly the subject on which 
he had been speaking before the interruption—the character of 
his witnesses to character. He described one of these after the 
other with a wooden, pedantic, and mechanical minuteness, and 
again insisted upon their political prejudice against the prisoner 
as doubling the weight of their evidence on his behalf. In truth, 
his mind at the moment was doing double work. In the minds 
of all public speakers there is, so to speak, a kind of machinery 
(analogous to that whereby some clocks are kept going while they 
are being wound), which enables them to talk mechanically of the 
last branch of their subject, while they are thinking intensely of 
the next. While, then, Mr. Delany was humdrumming about one 
set of witnesses, he was marshalling in his thoughts another set, 
and arranging at the back of the stage of his mind a startling 
transformation scene. 

Besides, he had to fill up somehow the time the solicitor took 
to set down succinctly the names and positions of the new witnesses, 
and the general character of their evidence. When this paper 
was at last handed to him by the solicitor, he was able, while 
reading and re-reading it attentively, to talk on still of the 
witnesses who would testify to the prisoner’s character and to his 
detestation of agrarian crime. Then he proceeded to drop quietly 
and coolly into the court his bolt out of the blue. ‘ And now, my 
lord, I come to evidence which was not in my brief, which has 
taken me by surprise, and which will take by surprise you, my 
lord, and the jury, and the court, and the country, and every one 
with the single exception of the prisoner at the bar. He alone, 
besides the witnesses themselves, he alone knew of it; and knew 
that his character, his liberty, his very life hung upon it; and 
knew that he could at a word set it there in that box to cover him 
with as much honour as he has been covered with confusion and 
shame. But a higher honour than that which the world can give 
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or take, and fears for another’s safety—dearer to him tliah his 
own, because it was put in his keeping—kept him silent. And 
the secret might have been buried with him in a dishonoured 
grave, or in the living grave of a felon’s cell, if the girl, whose it 
was and whom he shielded, had not now come forward at the last 
moment to tell her story to the jury. Nor had she come forward 
alone. She had induced, by the all-compelling power of love, a 
comrade, though not a confederate, of those wretched men who 
were convicted on Monday of murder. She had induced him to 
come forward to support her statement, at the risk of his own life 
from the vengeance of the secret societies. And his evidence in 
turn would be supported by that of an English gentleman of 
property, who, while travelling as a tourist in the district, had 
been an unseen eyewitness and earwitness of the very interview 
at which—according to the prosecution—the prisoner paid over 
to the murderers the blood-money. By such evidence he would 
make it clear as day that his client—the prisoner at the bar—that 
monster of cowardice and cruelty, who had hired wretches to take 
his place behind the assassin’s hedge and on the murderer’s gibbet ; 
and who had the baseness to sacrifice to his safety the one woman 
he loved—he would make it clear as day that this double-dyed 
dastard risked his own life to stop agrarian outrage, and stood 
there in that dock to-day to shield the secret and the safety of a 
poor peasant girl of whom he knew nothing more, or little more, 
than the name.’ 

The orator, who had hurled in scorn this last sentence at the 
counsel for the Crown, paused here for a moment to look round 
the hushed court in triumph; and also, perhaps, to collect his 
thoughts for a highly rhetorical peroration. For, in closing, he 
compared the charge against the prisoner to a cloud of the dawn 
which eclipses the sun’s glory one minute only to enhance it the 
next, when, rising above it, it has subdued and dyed it with all 
the colours of the rainbow, and made it part, and not the least 
lustrous part, of its splendour. 

This rather high-pitched and hollow peroration gave the audi- 
ence a little time to realise the complete bowleversement of the case. 
Yet, when the learned counsel sat down, there was for some seconds 
a silence that might be felt, so startling was this bolt out of the 
blue. When, however, it was realised that the prisoner’s ac- 
quittal with honour was now as much a foregone conclusion as his 
conviction with infamy had been five minutes since, there was a 
wild burst of applause, much of which was, of course, political ; 
but some of it at least was personal, given either to the prisoner 
or to his eloquent advocate. After the scandalised judge had 
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given wrathful order for its suppression, it broke out again incon- 
trollably at sight of the impulsive Mr. Hugh Delany shaking both 
the prisoner’s hands in fervent congratulation. One might have 
thought Maurice was already acquitted, and, indeed, Mr. Delany’s 
confident manner convinced even the judge that a conviction was 
hopeless. 

Mr. Delany, having intrusted the examination of the witnesses 
to character to his junior, with instructions to spin it out as 
long as he possibly could, hurried out of court to make himself 
thoroughly up in the new evidence. He found that he had rather 
mixed it up in his epitome of it—as, indeed, he could hardly help 
on so short a notice and from such meagre notes. He had repre~ 
sented it as more convincing than it really was by putting in the 
mouth of his strongest witness evidence which would be given by 
his weakest ; while, on the other hand, he had left out altogether 
two or three points of importance which explained and upset the 
whole case for the Crown. Balancing this inaccuracy and inade- 
quacy against each other, he was satisfied that his case was as 
strong as, if not stronger than, he had represented it in general to 
the jury. 

But of this the reader shall judge, as we shall proceed to give, 
as concisely as possible, the new evidence, on which Mr. Delany 
placed such reliance. 

The first witness put into the box, after the evidence to cha- 
racter had at last been disposed of, was Eileen Doyle. She deposed 
that she had been for some time very unhappy through her fear 
for the life of her mistress, Miss Norah. That her sweetheart (our 
old friend Dennis) had told her that Miss Norah had broken an 
oath of secrecy she had been forced on pain of death to take by 
Shamus, Malachi, and himself in Shallee Castle. Miss Norah had 
overheard them plotting to take the life of the gentleman from 
the Castle, and, on being discovered by them, had been forced on 
her knees with a pistol at her head to swear to tell no one on pain 
of death what she had heard. But she had told Mr. Maurice—or 
they thought she had—for he hunted the three of them down that 
very day, and swore he’d have every man of them hanged if there 
was another murder in the county. Besides, she had saved Mr. 
Maurice’s own life the same night, for she had flung herself upon 
Shamus and Malachi when they had their guns levelled at him, 
taking him for the Castle gentleman. Dennis wasn’t there that 
night, thanks be to God! for they nearly killed Miss Norah with 
fright—drove her clean out of her mind. They swore they’d have 
her life if she breathed a word of it all; and they meant to have 
it when they heard she had left the country, for they were sure 
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then that she had split on them. Dennis had told her all this 
after Miss Norah had gone to England; but told her, too, that his 
own life wouldn’t be worth a ‘thraneen’ if she breathed a breath 
of it to living soul: It was this made her so unhappy when Miss 
Norah had come home again. And one night when she saw Mr. 
Maurice with Miss Norah at the gate, she couldn’t stand it any 
longer. When Miss Norah went in she followed Mr. Maurice, and 
told him Miss Norah’s life was in danger from Shamus and 
Malachi. She didn’t tell him why; she daren’t. She daren’t tell 
him even what she did tell till he had promised no one should know 
from him that she or Dennis had split. Dennis was as good as 
shot if it come out. She also told Mr. Maurice that he would 
find Shamus, Malachi, and Dennis at Shallee Castle that night. 
They met there always three nights a week, and that was one of 
‘em. It was this took Mr. Maurice to Shallee Castle that night 
to save Miss Norah. And then came all this trouble he got into 
through going there. It nearly drove her mad. If it was her 
own life she’d have given it for Miss Norah’s sake ; she would so. 
But it was Dennis’s life. (Here the witness broke down hysteri- 
cally, and it was some minutes before she could resume her 
evidence. ) 

But Dennis couldn’t stand it any longer when they heard how 
it would go with Mr. Maurice. He said Mr. Maurice was giving 
his life for his, and he couldn’t stand it, and he has come here, 
and let her come to speak the truth. And he’d tell it, he would, 
if he was to be shot for it next day. 

This was rather a generous version of Dennis’s magnanimity, 
for he had been worried, wearied, coaxed, threatened, and finally 
almost dragged into court by Eileen. 

No witness—not Norah even—made such an impression on the 
jury as Eileen, so frank and winsome was her face, and so childlike 
her simple recital. She wasn’t even cross-examined. 

The counsel for the Crown, however, indemnified himself for 
sparing Eileen by heckling Dennis mercilessly. Indeed, Dennis’s 
shuffling manner invited the teasel. 

In his evidence Dennis described graphically both the Shallee 
Castle scenes—that in which Norah was terrified into taking the 
oath of secrecy, and that of the night on which Maurice sought 
them at this rendezvous. On that night they were met there as 
usual, but, on hearing some one approach, they hid behind some 
brambles, and soon after saw Maurice enter with a light overcoat 
on his arm. Looking round and seeing no one he laid down the 
coat on a stone and climbed up the ruin in search of them. 
Hardly had he disappeared up the broken stone steps of the tower, 
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when Malachi crept from his hiding place, ransacked the pockets 
of the overcoat, and abstracted a purse from one of them in time 
to return to his covert unseen and unheard by Maurice, who was 
just then descending. Having reached the bottom and taken up 
his overcoat, he once again looked round carefully, but without 
discovering them—luckily for himself. 

Upon being asked to explain this last expression, Dennis de- 
scribed the scene in which Maurice, some time before, had threat- 
ened the three that, if the county was disgraced by another murder, 
he would never rest till he had had them hanged. They knew he 
meant what he said, and Shamus and Malachi would not have 
ventured upon the murder of Mr. Estcourt if they had not under- 
stood that Maurice was locked up securely as a suspect. If, then, 
he had discovered them that night, it was their life against his, 
and ‘ he’d have never seen daylight again.’ 

Having made this explanation, which was listened to breath- 
lessly by the court, the witness proceeded to say that on examin- 
ing the purse they found in it the Land League receipt, the iden- 
tified bank-note, about ten pounds in gold, and a dozen or so of 
Maurice’s cards. 

Here the learned counsel asked if the two men had got rid of 
the purse and the visiting cards before their arrest. But to this 
witness couldn’t speak, as he never saw either the men or the 
money again. Then Mr. Delany instructed the solicitor to have 
the two policemen who had arrested Shamus and Malachi kept 
rigorously apart till they were brought into court to-morrow. 

As nothing of Dennis’s evidence was to his own credit, the 
counsel of the Crown, in his scorching cross-examination, tried 
only to extort from him, first, a confession that he was a principal 
or accessory in the murder of Mr. Estcourt ; and, secondly, a con- 
fession that his evidence was supplied to the order of the Land 
League, or others. Dennis protested that he had done all he could 
—as in truth he had—to prevent the murder of Mr. Estcourt; for 
as that gentleman didn’t own a perch of land in the county, no 
one was a pin the worse for his life, or would be a pin the better 
for his death. Dennis laid down his simple code of agrarian ethics 
as confidently as though it had but to be stated to be accepted. 

On the other point—of his evidence having been prompted 
and paid for by the League or others—he was baited and badgered 
and goaded to exasperation. At last, when the learned counsel 
had asked him for the fourth time ‘ what he expected to get for 
giving this evidence, Dennis almost shouted—‘Shot!’ The 
report of the shot itself could hardly have startled the court more 
than this sudden and savage snap of exasperation. It made such 
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an impression that Mr. Delany declined to mar its effect by a 
re-examination of the witness. Besides, he was confident of 
having much of his evidence confirmed by the next witness he 
proposed to call—Mr. Reid Summers. 

We must explain, in passing, how Mr. Reid Summers came to 
be telegraphed for to give evidence. When Miles had heard Dennis’s 
story that morning, he questioned Norah about the first part of 
it, and learned that Mr. Summers had been present at the scene 
in Shallee Castle, unseen by Dennis and the others. As Norah’s 
oath prevented her giving evidence, and as Dennis was a kind of 
witness who needed all the support he could get, Miles telegraphed 
at once for Mr. Summers. Mr. Summers telegraphed back that 
he couldn’t see what.he had to do with the case. And he couldn’t. 
He was an intensely selfish man, and he almost believed, what all 
the family believed thoroughly, that he would be shot if his share 
in that scene at Shallee Castle was disclosed to the Secret Societies. 
Naturally, therefore, he couldn’t see what he had to do with the 
case, and he said so. Miles telegraphed again that his evidence 
would be of great importance as confirming that of one of the 
actors in the Shallee Castle scene. To this second telegram Mr. 
Summers made no reply. He thought Miles extremely selfish 
and unreasonable. Then Miles put the business into Mr. Delany’s 
hands, who at once despatched a peremptory telegram to say that, 
if Mr. Summers didn’t appear to-morrow, the trial would be ad- 
journed till he was forced to appear under a subpeena, and that 
the reason of the adjournment must, of course, be made public. 
Mr. Summers replied at once with a promise to be present the 
next morning. 

In any case he could not have been examined before the next 
morning, as, at the close of Dennis’s cross-examination, it was time 
for the court to adjourn. 

Next morning the court was besieged from an early hour and 
packed the moment it was opened. Many of the newspapers had 
given out that Norah would be put again into the witness-box 
to give some extraordinary evidence. Besides, the melodramatic 
turn the case had taken had intensified the public interest 
in it. 

Mr. Reid Summers was the first witness examined, and Mr. 
Delany took care that he should cut a sorry figure. The warm 
hearted and warm-tempered lawyer was disgusted by his unwilling- 
ness to stir foot or finger to save a man so dear to the girl who 
saved him. If for this reason only, Mr. Delany would have been 
inclined to let the court and press know that Mr. Summers was a 
most unwilling witness, But professionally also he felt bound to 
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make this appear, because the testimony of an unwilling witness 
has double weight. 

Therefore the learned counsel prefaced his examination-in- 
chief of Mr. Summers by some skilful questions, whose answers 
informed the jury, court, and press that the witness was so far 
from holding himself bound by gratitude, good feeling, or any 
care for the public interest, or for justice, to come forward to give 
his evidence, that he declined to appear, until compelled by a 
threat of a subpeena. Then the examination proceeded to extract 
from the witness a description of the scene in Shallee Castle, which 
not only confirmed substantially that given by Dennis, but sup- 
plied a key to Norah’s conduct on the occasion. Mr. Summers 
explained rather grudgingly, that, as the men had taken him for 
Mr. Estcourt, it was to shield him, as her father’s guest, that 
Miss Wyndham had refused to take the oath of secrecy; and that 
she would have persisted in her refusal, if she hadn’t seen him 
stand at the back of the three men (unknown to them). She 
took it, then, in order to give the warning it was meant to 
prevent. 

The cross-examination by the counsel for the Crown was 
directed, curiously enough, to the rehabilitation of this witness— 
so far at least as to prove him not to be the unwilling witness the 
counsel for the prisoner had been at so great pains to represent 
him. But Mr. Summers was in such sincere dudgeon at the lack 
of consideration shown to him in this matter that his answers 
were hardly satisfactory. He had come across at very great per- 
sonal inconvenience, since he was on the brink of starting to join 
a shooting party on the Scotch moors. Certainly he had refused 
to come till threatened with a subpcena. He could not see then, 
and he could not see now, what possible bearing his evidence had 
on the case, or what other purpose it was meant to serve than to 
annoy him and to expose him to the risk of assassination. 

Hereat there was a vigorous burst of hissing, to the scandal of 
the bar and the wrath of the bench, who threatened to have the 
court at once cleared. 

The two policemen were examined next. As each feared 
betrayal by the other, both admitted that they had found the 
purse and cards in Malachi’s possession. One of them, however, 
thus ingeniously explained their burking them. Their business, 
he maintained, was the detection of crime: and, as there was 
nothing criminal in Malachi’s possession of a few visiting cards, 
they didn’t see any necessity to report the discovery. 

The judge censured both these witnesses—some thought not 
over severely—indeed he went so far as to say that he would 
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have ‘their negligence’ brought under the notice of theixz 
chiefs. 

The evidence of the police brought the case for the defence 
to a close. At its close the foreman of the jury, after a short 
whispered consultation with his colleagues, asked the judge if 
there was any use in the case going on. The judge seemed to 
think the suggestion officious. However, he turned to say to the 
counsel for the Crown—‘ Brother Fitzgibbon, the jury seem to 
have made up their minds, and to wish the case stopped.’ 

‘Faith, my lord,’ replied Denny in the broadest brogue, 
‘Faith, my lord, the case is like Dick Quin’s sedan chair: “ As 
the bottom’s dropped out of it, if it wasn’t for the honour of the 
thing, I'd as lieve be out of it myself.”’ 

Denny, having made his big speech, was only too glad to 
escape the bathos of a second address ; but the unfortunate judge, 
who had prepared before the trial all the effective passages of his 
charge, could not take kindly to the collapse of the case. There 
was no help for it, however, and he had to let the jury return at 
once so inevitable a verdict. 

The foreman, who was an enthusiastic person (for a tailor), got 
his colleagues to consent to the following appendix to their verdict 
of ‘Not Guilty’: ‘That the prisoner deserved the thanks of his 
country for endeavouring to prevent, at the risk of his life, the 
crime he had stood there to answer for with his life.’ 

The judge suppressed the appendix, but the foreman, who was 
proud of the pithy and pointed antithesis (as he considered it), 
took care that it should appear in the papers. 

The verdict was hailed with deafening cheers in court, which 
were caught up by the vast crowd outside, and Miles and Maurice 
had to be smuggled out by a back way to escape a royal reception. 
Maurice, however, instead of spending the evening with Norah, as 
he had hoped and yearned to do, had to address an immense and 
enthusiastic audience in the Rotunda on behalf of the Land 
League. His address, we may say in passing, was an unfortunate 
mistake. It turned back the current of English sympathy which 
would otherwise have run in his favour. ‘From one end of it to 
the other,’ remarked the 7imes on his speech, ‘ there was not one 
single word of gratitude to the English Government which released 
him from Kilmainham little more than a fortnight since; or to 
the law of England which gave him that very morning so fair a 
trial and so frank and full an acquittal. But gratitude, it pains 
us to admit, is so far from being an Irish virtue, that every fresh 
act or instance, measure or overture of conciliation serves but to 
stir up the rancour of this perverse and implacable race.’ 
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Cuapter XLVII. 


FALL OF THE CURTAIN, 


‘ And so an end of all i’ the story. —The Ring and the Book. 


Ir will be seen that nearly the whole of the story we have 
taken so long to teil was told by one or other of the witnesses in 
court ; and Maurice knew no sooner than the whole world that 
he owed Norah his life. In the dock, too, he learned the secret 
of her intimacy with Mr. Reid Summers and of the mystery she 
had made of it. And when he quitted the dock amid cheers that 
shook the court and that rolled in a wide wave from street to 
street in its neighbourhood, it was not of his recovered life and 
liberty he was thinking, or of this sudden and overpowering 
popularity, but of Norah. . The first words he said when they got 
into a cab, and Miles in speechless joy grasped both his hands, 
were, ‘ How is she ?’ 

‘She’s been sure of it since yesterday morning, and it has 
saved her life—Maurice,’ he said solemnly; ‘it was life or death 
for her, too.’ 

Maurice leaned back in the cab and didn’t: trust himself to 
speak. 

‘She won’t let Eileen out of her sight for a moment; and I 
don’t know how many times she has made the girl tell Dennis’s 
story and her own. It keeps her from thinking it all a dream. 
The poor child has had so much trouble lately that she can hardly 
believe in joy.’ Maurice remained still silent. He was picturing, 
as he had pictured them in his cell a hundred times over in the 
past sleepless night, those terrible scenes which had nearly upset 
her reason. 

Miles, to give him time to master the emotion which he knew 
kept him silent, talked on :— 

‘But it’s been for the best, my boy, as the tracts have it. 
The storm has cleared the air, and the rose smells the sweeter for 
it; besides, it has brought out what was best in her. And as for 
her health, now that this trial has come all right, a little care and 
change will thoroughly re-establish it.’ Then Miles, as the most 
bracing diversion he could think of to restore Maurice to himself 
before his meeting with Norah, turned the talk on Mr. Reid 
Summers, whom he stigmatised scornfully as ‘a cur.’ He made a 
shrewd remark, too, on Mr. Summers’s complaint of the want of 
consideration shown to him. People think it odd, he said, to hear 
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selfish persons complain most of others’ selfishness; whereas it’s 
the most natural complaint in the world for them to make. For 
no one feels it more—just as the stout man in the crowd feels 
most the crush, to which he contributes most. 

Miles continued purposely philosophising in this cool, in- 
different way, because he saw Maurice was thoroughly unmanned. 
His arrest on his wedding morning, his prison solitude, the terrible 
strain of a trial to which he could see but one issue, Norah’s 
anguish in the witness-box, foreshadowing the wreck of her life 
through his conviction—these things had so shaken him, that 
however well he might have stood the ill-fortune for which he was 
prepared, he was upset utterly by the surprise of his acquittal. 
For it was as complete a surprise to him as to any one. He knew 
from what Eileen had said to him that night, when she extracted 
from him a solemn promise of secrecy, that she felt the life of 
her sweetheart hung absolutely on that promise. If he broke it, 
Dennis would be shot—of that she was certain, and made Maurice 
also certain. He had no hope at all, therefore, of her coming to 
his rescue at the cost of her lover’s life; and still less of her 
inducing Dennis to thrust himself heroically between the two 
fierce fires of the law, on the one hand, and of the Secret Societies, 
on the other. Therefore he was as little prepared as any one else 
for the extraordinary turn the trial took. And though, as we 
have said, he would have borne manfully the fate for which he 
had made up his mind, the unexpected restoration to him of life, 
liberty, honour, and Norah, unmanned him. In this unnerved 
state a little thing was needed to upset him, and the remem- 
brance of what Norah had gone through for him was no little 
thing. 

Thus it happened that Miles had all the talk to himself on 
their way to Aunt Winny’s. 

They were expected. The news of the acquittal having gone 
like wildfire through the town had preceded them, and Eileen was 
at the door of the cab before the driver pulled up. It was charac- 
teristic of the girl to think everything of Maurice’s heroism in 
keeping her secret, and nothing of her own in coming to his 
rescue. As he stepped out of the cab she seized his hand and 
rained tears and kisses upon it. ‘ God bless you, God in heaven 
bless you, Misther Maurice!’ sobbed the girl, her own nerves 
broken down by weeks of mental torture. 

‘Faith, Eileen, it’s he that ought to kiss you,’ said Miles, 
covering with the jest his emotion at sight of Eileen’s affecting 
acknowledgment of a debt that was due rather to her than from 
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lier. But Maurice could hardly take so pleasant a hint there and 
then, even if his sense of gratitude to the girl hadn’t been too 
weighty for so flippant an expression of it. 

In the hall they were met by Norah, white and trembling, and 
by Aunt Winny in a state of extreme bewilderment. She had had 
no clear idea of what was at issue in the trial when it opened; and 
when it took so sharp and sudden a turn, she stood breathless, in 
amaze, and unable to follow it. Indeed, it was not until she saw 
Norah’s portrait in ‘The Graphic,’ ‘ The Illustrated London News,’ 
and ‘ The Pictorial World,’ that she was reassured as to all being 
right. She didn’t, fortunately, see ‘The Police News’ representa- 
tion of Norah as a virago who was threatening to brain Malachi 
with a blunderbuss wrenched from Shamus—Maurice looking on 
with calm and critical approval from the opposite side of the 
ditch. 

However, at present, as we say, she hardly knew how it really 
stood with Maurice and Norah in the eye of the law, and this un- 
certainty didn’t dispose her to be less shocked at sight of Norah 
locked and lost in that gentleman’s arms. 

‘Norah! My dear!’ 

‘This is no place for you, Winny,’ said Miles, shaking his 
shocked head at a spectacle so scandalous, and thrusting before 
him his sister by the shoulders into the dining-room. Eileen, 
with that ‘ fellow-feeling which makes us wondrous kind,’ opened 
the door of the room opposite, and, with her sunny face all arch 
smiles through her tears, ushered them in and closed it after 
them. 

Candour compels us to record that Norah’s first words, after a 
separation so heartshaking in itself and in its circumstances, were, 
as she smoothed back Maurice’s hair from his forehead :— 

‘You must get your hair cut!’ 

And immediately upon making this moving remark she broke 
into an almost hysterical passion of tears. However, she satisfac- 
torily explained the outburst by sobbing out, ‘ ’'m—so—happy— 
Maurice.’ 

‘You’ve had enough happiness of this kind lately, darling,’ he 
answered, as he kissed her tears away; ‘ and all for me,’ he added 
in tones of inexpressible tenderness and thankfulness. Then he 
launched out into violent abuse of himself for the baseness of his 
suspicions, and the brutality of his treatment of her while she was 
ill and broken down through her terrible struggle for his life with 
Shamus and Malachi. 

‘But how could you help it? What could you think of me? 
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Maurice, I think no one but you would have spoken to me ever 
again.’ And she then, in her turn, accused herself of Maurice’s 
trial, and of all the suffering it cost him, as springing out of her 
report to Mr. Wainwright of their conversation. 

Of all the gifts lovers shower on each other, none seems sweeter 
than forgiveness. They love the confession for the sweetness of 
the absolution, and, like little children, lay bare their bruises to 
have their smart kissed fondly away. 

But these confessions and absolutions, kisses and blisses, and 
lovers’ prattle in general are like the heaven of a tract, which, 
however ravishing to those who share it, seems insipidity itself to 
outsiders. We shall, therefore, at this supreme moment of the 
lives of our lovers, leave them to themselves; and, because it is 
the supreme moment of their lives, take leave of them altogether. 
Their lives henceforth were too happy to be interesting ; and we 
must not let our actors lag so long on the stage as to outstay what 
little weleome has been accorded to them. 

Maurice’s popularity gave him a choice of constituencies, and 
soon after his acquittal he was returned to Parliament for a southern 
borough, and at the ensuing general election for his own county. 
He was a good speaker, but so perverse and eccentric in his views 
that his speeches had not that weight with the House to which their 
eloquence and ability entitled them. He would try with an 
earnestness, either insane or assumed (with an eye to his Irish 
constituents), to persuade the House that to be ‘ un-English’ was 
not, necessarily, to be unnatural; that this assumption was at the 
root of the failure of England, with all her conquests of countries, 
to conquer one single people; that the Irish race was so espe- 
cially and intensely ‘un-English’ that English ideas fitted them 
like a strait-waistcoat; that centuries of savage and stupid mis- 
government had done much to force Irish vices and to wither up 
Irish virtues, but nothing to assimilate the two races; they never 
would be assimilated, and he thanked God for it! For, though 
the Irish had been brutalised by misgovernment, they were yet, 
in grain, the more spiritual of the two races—less selfish and 
sensual; given less to eating, drinking, and immorality; less 
sordid, money-loving, and material; less brutal in their manners, 
in their relations with their fellows, and especially in their family 
relations ; in one word, less animal. 

These general views, which were urged with all seriousness, or 
seemingly in all seriousness, did much to discredit Maurice in the 
House and in the country, as they showed a lack either of sense or 
of sincerity. Yet in matters of detail he was allowed to be shrewd 
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and practical, and here at least he made his mark in the House, 
and left it on Irish legislation. 

But Maurice’s wild views, whether interested or eccentric, 
were more to his hurt socially in Ireland than politically in 
Parliament. He and Norah were looked coldly upon by the 
county people, and had to seek their happiness in the good they 
did, and the love they found among the poor. Nor was Miles 
ever reinstated thoroughly in his county position, though he fell 
in unexpectedly for a large fortune, and, though much is forgiven 
those to whom much has been given, he remained a social suspect 
to the end of his days. He didn’t think as lightly as he spoke of 
his ostracism, for to a heart so open the cold looks and averted 
faces of old friends were withering as a sudden east wind to a 
genial spring. However, like Horace’s hissed miser, he was more 
than indemnified by the treasures he had at home in Norah and 
her children—in Maurice—and in the companionship—which 
became more and more part, and not the least precious part, of ale 
life—of his dear old friend, Father Mac. 

This happiness he was allowed to enjoy unmolested less than 
two years after the trial, for then Mrs. Wyndham ceased from 
troubling, and left the weary at rest. 

Dennis found safety in the position which seemed to double 
his danger—between the two fires of ‘The Castle’ and the Secret 
Societies. The sun put out the fire. A futile prosecution of him 
by the Government ranged at once the Secret Societies on his 
side. He was only too glad, however, to break from the net of 
these societies, in which weakness rather than wickedness had 
entangled him. The same weakness allowed him to be moulded 
as dough in the gentle hands of Eileen into something which 
grew to be not unworthy of her in time. 

Miss Summers, having married Mr. Simmons, and thus in 
time become vicar of a parish, took the fan in her vigorous hand, 
and so thoroughly purged her floor that the chaff, and chief, and 
bulk of the congregation were scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. The few elect remained—chiefly folks so poor as to be 
dependent on a parochial dole—but when a pure Catholic gospel 
was preached in the first days of the Church, was it not, says St. 
Paul, preached solely to the poor ? 

Carrie was never married, but not the most censorious could 
say this was her fault. 

Effie eloped with the village organist and schoolmaster. 

Reid led the ideal life of an English country gentleman, 
and devoted himself so assiduously and successfully to the 
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rearing, slaughter, and sale of birds, that the work of his worthy 


existence might be summed up adequately in this part of Count 
Ziihdarm’s epitaph :— 


‘Dum sub luna agebat, 
Qurinavies MILLE PERDRICES 
Plumbo confecit. 

Nunc a labore requiescentem opera sequuntut.’ 


Aunt Winny died intestate. 


As for Norah and Maurice, they found together the secret of 
happiness: ‘ Sortir de soi ; il est doux den sortir ensemble.’ 


(The End.) 





